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Or Is It FquippedWithThe 


CH Gear Shift 


HE moment an important improvement in automobile construc- 
tion is announced, every car without it depreciates largely in value. 


If that new car of yours is to 
have the old hand shifting 
lever instead of this simple 
push button control, it will 
not be a modern car. 


With the C-H Magnetic 
Gear Shift any car is safe 
and easy for your wife or 
children to drive. The floor 


board is clear of all levers— 
no chance of soiling clothes 
with oil or grease. 


Ask the manufacturer of 
the car you propose to buy 
if his new models are equip- 
ped with the C-H Magnetic 
Gear Shift. 


Such cars are now obtainable. 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Largest Manufacturers of Electrical Controlling Apparatus in the World 
Factories: Milwaukee and New York. Branch Offices: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, San Francisco 


An 
interesting 
32-page 
booklet 
describing 
and 
illustrating 
the C-H 
Magnetic 
Gear Shift 
will be 
mailed free 
on 
request 
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GUARDING OUR MEXICAN 


BORDER NEAR COLUMBUS 








THE “NECESSITY ” OF 


ITH MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES 
‘neither at peace nor at war,” as The New Republic 
puts it, we find vigorous editorial demands that ‘‘ there 
must be no war with Mexico,’’ mingling with equally emphatic 
that 


Courier-Journal says, ‘‘we are already at war—very much at 


assertions war actually exists, that, as the Louisville 


war.” While the release of the prisoners taken at Carrizal with 
their return to the United States by the Carranza authorities 
meets one of our Government’s chief demands, it does not, as 
the New York World thinks, close the Carrizal incident. The 
Mexican ruler has, according to The World, ‘‘made war upon the 
United States, and there should be no quibbles, executive or 


»” 


legislative, as to the nature of the proceeding.” Secretary 


Lansing’s call for the release of the Carrizal prisoners also 


sc 


denounced the Carranza note of June 24 as ‘‘a formal avowal of 
deliberately hostile action” against the United States forces 
which are now in Mexico to protect both Mexico and the United 
States against ‘“‘rebel marauders,” and it informed the de-facto 
Government of Mexico that there is expected from it an early 
statement ‘‘as to the course of action it wishes the Government 
of the United States to understand it has determined upon, and 
that it also expects that this statement be made through the 
usual diplomatic channels and not through subordinate military 


commanders.” 


WAR WITH MEXICO 


It is the opinion of the New York World, as stated in the 
editorial already quoted, that ‘‘the unwarranted attack upon the 
Tenth Cavalry squadron, the long refusal to release the captive 
troopers, and the insolence and defiance of diplomatic com- 
munications suggesting an exchange of prisoners—our soldiers 
to be traded for red-handed bandits—are consistent with noth- 
ing but well-calculated hostility and an unwillingness to cooperate 
with the United States for the preservation of order.” 

Yet the 
the American demands impresses the New York Evening Post. 
of the 


Carrizal skirmish being dissipated, the minds of our citizens, 


“‘ungrudging compliance’’ with the most urgent of 


With apprehensions of war as a direct consequence 


according to The Evening Post, “at once leapt forward to 
thoughts of ways to maintain peace and to devise a broad and 
humane and lasting settlement of the whole Mexican problem.”’ 
What, it asks, are to be the next steps? Disregarding the ‘‘rau- 
cous cry that the one thing needful is to take 500,000 soldiers 
and ‘clean up’ Mexico,” the New York editor proceeds to 
make certain suggestions which represent the views of many of 


his fellow pacifists: 


“Primarily, the Mexican difficulty, as it affects the United 
States, is a border-difficulty. It has been of long standing. 
Recent years have merely intensified it. In the midst of all the 
confusion and disturbance in northern Mexico, we have been 
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apt to overlook the substantial achievements of the Carranza 
Government in the rest of the Republic. Even there trouble 
enough remains. Problems of financial and industrial recon- 
struction sufficient to tax or appal the most skilful statesman- 
ship confront the de-facto Government of Mexico. Its foreign 
relations have to be restored and regularized. Moreover, there 
is a painful amount of destitution among the people. Stories of 
starving women ‘and children come from too many parts of the 
country to be disbelieved. Their relief is urgent. And the 
question may fairly be asked whether it is not the duty, as well 
as the great opportunity, of our Government to move forward 
in aid of the hunger-stricken victims of three years of revolu- 
tion in Mexico, at the same time that we seek to work out 
the establishing of peace, and the security of life and property, 
on both sides of the border. 

“The great lack, we are convinced, is not of good-will on the 
part of Americans, but of methods, of tools, of suitable agencies. 
Many suggestions are made. The Red Cross might be used, if 
the way were opened, for the carrying of food and supplies to 
Mexicans in dire need. A commission might be sent, if agreeable 
to the Mexican authorities, made up of distinguished and peace- 
loving Americans, to confer with Mexicans on the spot as to 
what measures should be undertaken in common. But the 
obvious intermediary, the great means of conciliation and 
settlement and upbuilding, lies ready to the hand of President 
Wilson. We mean, of course, the Pan-American spirit, and the 
entire readiness of the leading South-American republics to 
placejthemselves at the disposal of both Mexico and the United 
States. . . . President Wilson can not ignore this. He can not 
wish to throw to the ground the edifice of Pan-American concord 
which he himself has done so much to enlarge and strengthen. 
And in the assurances given by Ambassador Na6én and the other 
representatives of the South-American nations, that they are 
‘always disposed to work for the peace of America,’ there is 
offered to him an instrument, for use in the present emergency, 
which it would be incredible folly for him to refuse.” 


The demand for mediation, arbitration, or other peaceful 
settlement has also been eloquently voiced by men like Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, Mr. Moorfield Storey, leading Socialists, at mass- 
meetings held in New York under Socialist and pacifist auspices, 
and in the editorial columns of 7'he Public (Chicago), La Follette’s 
(Madison), the New York Cal! (Soc.), and the Topeka Capital. 
If, as Secretary Lansing is reported to have said,‘‘ there is nothing 
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WHEN DELAY COSTS LIVES! 
—Carter in the New York Evening Sun. 


to mediate,”’ then, says The Public, “there is nothing to justify 
war.”’ In a full front-page editorial The Call declares that there 
is no real cause for war with Mexico, that “‘such incidents as 
those that are called causes for war are not causes for war, and 
every one of them might have been averted.” History, says the 


American Union Against Militarism in a conspicuous newspaper 


advertisement, ‘‘will not justify this nation in going to war 
because a neighboring republic, having allowed our troops to enter 
its territory in pursuit of a band of outlaws, demanded that these 
troops should not march farther into its territory after the 
band of outlaws had been scattered and many of them killed.”’ 
In the Springfield Republican a correspondent who knows the 

















THE WEAPONS. 
—Starrett in the New York Tribune. 


Mexican and the Latin American admits that a few American 
But 
he asks our American merchants and financiers if they can 
“‘afford to throw away all that they have accomplished; are 
they going to sit idly by and watch the rising. tide of indigna- 


property-owners in Mexico may profit by intervention. 


tion sweep through every Latin-American country below the 
Isthmus?” ‘‘The unending hatred of Latin America is a high 
price to pay for the doubtful dignity of arbitration by arms,” 
agrees the Boston Herald, which, however, concludes that there 


will be no war, and for the following reasons: 


“1. The Allies in the European struggle have too much to lose 
by our being thus engrossed to permit it, and they have great 
influence in Mexico and Central America. Think what it would 
mean, for example, to have an American blockade of the Mexi- 
"an coast which would shut off the transport of oil to the bellig- 
erents! Think what it would mean to have our ammunition 
diverted to the Southwest! ...... 

“2. The argument for arbitration of some sort is too strong 
to be resisted. ...... 

**3. Then there is the argument from expediency. Of all the 
bootless wastes of good American life that could be imagined, 
the sending of our youth into Mexico at this time of the year 
would be about the worst. Our militiamen are unseasoned, 
unequipped, unprepared. They would go into desert-stretches 
where it snows by night and reaches 106 degrees the following 
noon. They would encounter physical risks of a very serious 
DRG. 5 sis os. 4 

“Tf the Mexicans were pouring in on us, threatening to stamp 
out our national life, as the hordes of Persia sought to overrun 
the puny Greek states in the days of Salamis and Thermopyle, 
we should be ready to throw our young men into the fight at 
all hazards; but everybody realizes that no such situation exists. 
Mexico has been an exceedingly troublesome and annoying 
neighbor. Conditions there are horrible in the last degree. 
But we ought to find some way of straightening them out short 
of ‘the worst of all possible ways.’ 

**4. Nor should we disregard the argument of political expedi- 
ency as a factor in shaping the President’s mind. He has one 
supreme issue on which to go before the country—‘ He has kept 
us out of war!’ We doubt if he would make a good trade to 
lose that issue only to gain whatever glory came from the pursuit 
of bandits in a typhus-ridden land.” 
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But, insists Mr. Hearst’s New York American, in an editorial 
head-line, ‘“‘The United States Can Not Submit Its Duty in 


” 


Mexico to Arbitration. The Carrizal affair, ‘“ coming as the 


” 


climax of a series of outrages ”’ against the United States, presents 


in the New York Evening Mail’s opinion ‘an issue which must 
be settled directly between the United States and Mexico.” 
As it believes: 


“Such are the present circumstances that the United States 
would jeopardize the future and make such friendly relations 
impossible if it did not at this grave juncture insist upon a clear 
and equitable settlement, not only of the ghastly Carrizal issue, 
but also of all the cumulative issues that lie behind it. A 
failure to reach a complete adjustment of all outstanding prob- 
lems at this time would constitute a menace to the future peace 
of the two continents.” 


We must keep in mind, says the New York Times, ‘‘that the 
Carrizal affair is not the cause for which we should go to war. 
That is only an incident.”’ “If we have an adequate provoca- 
tion, a just reason, that lies on us so heavy as to make it an 
obligation, it is,” in the view of a Texas paper, the Dallas 
News, “in the fact that after five or six years of internecine 
warfare, Mexico is not, to all appearances, any nearer to a settle- 
ment of its troubles than it was in the beginning.”” The Peoria 
Journal (Dem.) speaks for a number of its contemporaries in 


‘ 


concluding that ‘‘we must enter Mexico sooner or later, not to 
wreak vengeance or to conquer, but to chasten and purge.” It 
is the belief of many papers, like the Seattle Times, that— 


“ee 


From intervention good unquestionably will come for 
Mexico. In fact, this is the only way out for the neighboring 
republic. It can not solve its own internal problems—and its 
ablest men realize that fact. Wherever United States soldiers 
penetrate, anarchy resulting from continued civil war will give 
way to law, and business will resume its accustomed activity 
under the protection of their bayonets. 

‘‘Nor will the results he less beneficial, in the end, for the 
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A MOTOR-CYCLE MACHINE GUN. 


The Roswell Battery of the National Guard of New Mexico, now 
doing duty on the Mexican border, is equipped with these weapons. 











United States. We will be forced to develop a military estab- 
lishment adequate in size and efficiency for the successful handling 
of the situation. . We will prepare in a manner that not 
only will mean victory in Mexico, but will, as well, amply safe- 
guard the republic against attack from any quarter.” 


Tho they inclined to a belief that intervention and war must 


needs be, most of these papers say as emphatically as the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer that ‘the addition of any part of Mexico's 
territory to the United States is as far from the desire of Ameri- 
cans as it is from that of the Mexicans.” ‘No war of conquest 
for private greed!” proclaims the New York World. Such senti- 
ments have already found official expression and, according to 








A _ 
CAPTAIN CHARLES T. BOYD AND HIS FAMILY. 
Altho twice wounded by the \jvxicans in the first volley of the 
Carrizal encounter, Captain Boyd, commanding a troop of the 
famous negro regiment, the 10th Cavalry, led his men to the attack 
under a deadly fire until killed by a third bullet in the head 











The New Republic, are openly avowed by most citizens. Never- 
theless, remarks this weekly, ‘‘it is time to search our souls to 
discover whether there is not lurking in them a supprest wish 
for aggrandizement.”” Men might be converted to the view 
that it is our duty to end Mexican anarchy through annexation. 
Once occupying the northern part of Mexico with our armies, 


se 


after having ‘‘become maddened with blood,’’ we may want to 


keep it. Such a dismemberment of Mexico would be ‘“‘an irre- 


” 


coverable loss to humanity,” in the New Republic’s judgment. 


Quite the contrary, thinks the Louisville Courier-Journal: 


‘* Assuredly, conquest in the ancient sense of subjugation and 
appropriation is not in the mind of any reflecting, or the heart 
of any considerate, American. . But, resolved upon good 
neighborhood, we must cut our coat according to our cloth. 
With this in view, the line of the Rio Grande is both illogical 
and untenable. ...... 

“There will never be peace and order, nor good neighborhood, 
until the line of the Rio Grande is advanced to the mountains, 
embracing what is known as northern Mexico, and New Mexico 
and Arizona are extended to the sea, and Lower California joined 
to California, as was at first intended. We can afford to buy all 
this territory from the Mexicans, to pay them for it enough to 
put them out of debt and on velvet, leaving them a region, tho 
too big for them to govern, yet easier to govern than the vast 
area which has for the last hundred years defied every effort at 
government save and excepting the despotic Diaz régime.” 








THE MINUTEMEN OF 1916 


HE MIDNIGHT RIDE OF PAUL REVERE may have 
been more picturesque, remarks The Ohio State Journal, 
but could not have been more thrilling than the word 
over every wire in the country on June 18 by which the President 
called out the State militias for defense-service along the Mexi- 
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Senator Chamberlain, Chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, who said, when he heard that the House had disagreed 
by a vote of 119 to 5 with the action of the Senate, that the 
Senate “‘ positively will not agree to pay pensions to dependents. 
It would bankrupt the Federal Treasury and demoralize the 
Army.’ Until the houses have agreed, the press remind us, 
President Wilson is not legally authorized to use the Guardsmen 
in Mexico. In the view of the Indianapolis News, the bill will 
First, it will ‘“‘greatly simplify’’ the work of 
organizing the new troops as an effective reenforcement to the 

regular Army and make it 





can border. The unrealized actual menace of Mexico was 

revealed as never before at every crossroads in the land. The have two effects. 
summons is made, as a Washington correspondent of the New 

York Sun reminds us, 

under Section 8 of the — r 


utilize them 





Constitution of the United 
States, 
that the militia may be 
called out only to “‘exe- 
cute the 
Union, to suppress insur- 


which provides 


laws of the 


rections, and repel inva- 
The last specified 


ize —- 





sion.” 
purpose is intended in the 
present instance, this cor- 
respondent points 
while it is said to be a 
point in law 
whether in an effort to 
repel . an the 
militia could be sent across 


De 


out, 
ry 


debatable 
invasion 


the Mexican frontier to 
meet an advancing foe. 
But the will 
have a freer hand in con- 


President 


trol of the militia, accord- 
ing to journals, 
through the Hay Militia 
Draft Bill, which the 
Indianapolis News says 
has the effect of practi- 


some 










oo «| possible to 

To EMPLOYES WHO 

ARE MEMBERS OF 
THE GUARD 


much more promptly; and, 
secondly, it will stimulate 


Fut PAY DURING 
ABSENCE OF DUTY 
es POSITIONS OPEN 
A b. To You on YOUR 
» RETURN 

ae give 


recruiting. 


The prompt response of 





the National Guard and 





the marked increase of re- 





cruits in certain sections 
satisfaction 


(vee 


great 


to some editorial ob- 
servers, even when they 
that the 


men is 


have to admit 

readiness of the 
badly matched by the un- 
readiness in many points 
of the militia equipment. 
Thus the Brooklyn Eagle 
tells us that many “glar- 
ing phases of unprepared- 
ness’’ were soon disclosed, 


and by far the most lam- 





entable of these are the 
shortage and almost com- 
plete lack of machineguns. 
A large percentage of the 


guns used by the Allies 





were manufactured here, 





cally incorporating the 
entire National Guard in 
the regular Army. The 
paragraph of the resolution here referred to reads as follows: 

** Resolved, That whenever in his opinion an emergency exists 
which demands the use of troops in addition to the regular 
Army of the United States, the President be, and he is hereby 
authorized to draft into the military service of the United States, 
under the provisions of Section 111 of the National Defense Act, 
approved June 3, 1916, so far as the provisions of said section 
may be applicable and not inconsistent with the terms thereof, 
any or all members of the National Guard and of the organized 
militia of the several States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia, and any and all members of the National Guard and 
organized militia reserves, to serve for the period of the emer- 
gency unless sooner discharged.” 


The men thus drafted, The News points out, could, of course, 
be required for service outside of the United States, and it 
mentions a further important provision of the resolution which 
authorizes the organization of new and ‘“‘complete tactical 
units,” so that the best of the National Guard’s battalions, 
regiments, brigades, and divisions can be picked and combined 
into new bodies under officers of the regular Army. 

The appropriation of a million dollars for the support of the 
family of every National Guardsman at the cost of not more than 
fifty dollars a month, provided the family has no other income 
than his pay, was stricken out by the Senate. While the reso- 
lution as adopted in the upper house gives no relief to families 
of Guardsmen, Washington dispatches inform us that it allows 
the exemption from service of National Guardsmen who have 


families dependent on them. The Senate’s stand is defined by 


TWO PATRIOTIC AMERICANS. 


this journal goes on to say, 


and many of them are 


—Kirby in the New York World. 

American inventions, so 
that “‘we have given the world our arms and remain defense- 
less,’ and even Mexico is well supplied with the very weapons 
Nor is New York alone in this plight, for 
There are deficiencies in the 


we lack. “in every 
State there is a great shortage.” 
National Guard, and it will take time to provide the equipment 
lacking, the New York Sun thinks, but it cautions us at the 
same time that too much must not be expected. In common 
with others, this journal is chiefly imprest by the fact that 
the mobilization puts the Guard toa severe test of its efficiency, 
and it points out that ‘‘upon the strength of representations 
made in Congress by the advocates of Federalization a great 
deal more will be expected of the Guard than would be the case 
if no attempt had been made to reduce control by the States 
to w minimum.” While this is not exactly fair, it is natural, 
and The Sun adds: 

“The responsibility of officers of the Guard who brought 
pressure to bear upon Congress to make the tie with the Federal 
Government close will be all the greater because they succeeded 
in having the volunteer-army plan eliminated from the Chamber- 
lain Bill in conference. No doubt they were sincere in their 
belief that it would be wiser to improve an existing organization 
that was well trained and make it a reenforecement of the regular 
Army than to call into being a body of volunteers which might 
prove more attractive to the young men of the country without 
being as capable; but in urging the claims of the National Guard 
the eager advocates of Federalization guaranteed its efficiency.” 


The improvement under Federalization should make the Guard 
an admirable second line of defense, observes this journal, tho 
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to expect it to be up to the regular Army in efficiency would be 
‘“irrational.’”” We must judge the Guard by the opportunities 
it has had to improve under the provisions of the Dick Bill of 
1903 and the amending law of 1908. It has been uniformed 
like the regular Army and its equipment has been made the 
same, while it has been drilled and maneuvered by officers of the 
Army in association with regulars, and The Sun informs us that— 

“The gain in efficiency and morale has been marked. To say 
that the Guard has improved 


the unprepared condition in which we are. Thus the Washing- 
ton Star points out that the President's call was announced on 
Sunday, June 18, and while many people had a vision of tens of 
thousands of State militia rushing into State camps, and after a 
day or two moving on the trains and being whisked to the na- 
tional boundary, all ready for service, this journal believes that 
in all likelihood it will be a month before this force of citizen 
soldiery, perhaps amounting to 100,000 at the border, ean be 

regarded as ‘“‘an army in the 





100 per cent. since the Span- 
ish-War period would not be 
an exaggeration; but there 
still is a good deal of room for 
improvement, and when $25,- 
000,000 a year is expended up- 
on the Guard by the Federal 
Government, in place of a 
present average of $4,000,000, 
we ought to have a force of 
citizen soldiers worthy to be 
brigaded with regular troops, 
if not equally efficient and 
dependable.” 


Despite the quick response 
of the Guard generally record- 
ed, in a few instances we read 
of ‘‘mutinous”’ spirits who re- 
fused to take the Federal oath. 
Company ‘‘L”’ of the Keokuk 
(Iowa) State Militia declined 
to be sworn and were mustered 
out, and for a short time there 
was gloom in Massachusetts 
because the cavalrymen of the 
First Squadron were recusant. 
“The hitch came through a 
lack of understanding what the 
oath meant,’ Adjutant-Gen- 





military sense,”’ and from the 
point of view of regular com- 
manders it may be considered 
of but poor quality then. Yet, 
The Star adds, it will have the 
““compactness of organization, 
and presumably a sufficiency 
of equipment, and it will in no 
wise be lacking in spirit, tho 
probably to some extent de- 
ficient in individual endur- 
ance.” <A gratifying feature 
of the mobilization is the vol- 
untary promise of many em- 
ployers, as various journals 
note, to continue to pay the 
wages of enlisted or enlisting 
employees and keep their places 
open for them when they re- 
turn. This problem is sized up 
by the New York Evening Sun 


as follows: 


““A Washington estimate 
figures that at least $1,500,000 
weekly will be lost by the ab- 
sence of the soldiers from their 
occupations. The figure places 
the average weekly earnings of 


eral Cole is reported as saying, 
and when the matter was ex- 
plained to the men they “‘swore 
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“SHOOT LOW, SON.” 


John Rankin, veteran of two wars, bidding good-by to his son. 


the militiaman at $15; too 
low, we fear. The loss prob- 
ably exceeds the sum of $20 per 





in with a whoop.”’ The oath 





man. Against this the only 





reads as follows: 





offset is the Government pay, 


“J —__. ___. do hereby acknowledge to have voluntarily averaging not over $4 per week. To point out that some 
enlisted this —— day of , 1916, as a soldier in the National generous or. patriotic employers, some of ;whom are named in 
Guard of the United States and of the State of ——, for the the day’s news, undertake to pay full salaries to their men called 


period of three years in service and three years in the reserve, 
under the conditions prescribed by law, unless sooner discharged 
by proper authority. 

“T do solemnly swear that I will bear true faith and allegiance 
to the United States of America and the State of - , and that 
I will serve them honestly and faithfully against all their enemies 
whomsoever, and that I will obey the orders of the President of the 
United States and of the 


to the front is in no way to solve the question. It is simply 
shifting the burden.” 

The Evening Sun does not doubt that a great deal of generosity 
will be shown by American employers, but many such, however 
willing, ‘“‘can not afford to pay salaries without return, and 
there will be a few unwilling to pay,” and it points out that 


“Kither the National 
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BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 
Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger 


CARTOONISTS MAKING 


for the American cause and likewise critical for the crops. The 
offset is that in that dilemma lies the assurance of a democratic 
country against military ambitions.”’ 


The Minneapolis Tribune says that while the generous em- 
ployer and the contributor to funds for soldiers’ benefit do a 
commendable thing, the emergency should be met by taxation, 
whether State or Federal, so that every citizen would do his 
share, and it adds: 


**Action in this direction by the State or Federal authority 
would be recognition of the principle of universal service and 
tend to hasten the day when a call to arms will not skim the 
cream of the population at the very beginning, but will bring into 
the service on equal terms every man able to bear arms up to the 
number which may be required by the occasion.” 

The concern for the dependents of the men who march away 
is matched by the admiration shown for the National Guard by 
many journals across the country, and may be summed up in the 
words of the New York Tribune as follows: 


“Tt is, indeed, no- little thing that is taking place in our lives 
to-day. Rather it is something so big and enduring that it must 
crowd out the common and trivial cares and concerns of our 
lives. Thousands of men, young, surrounded by all that happi- 
ness and comfort can bestow, are willingly, gladly, giving up what 
life holds of present promise and of future hope, giving up all 
they have and all they hope to have, because a single word has 
been spoken, the simple call of duty has come. 

“The glory of war that is the tinsel and the uniform, the 
pomp and the ceremony, is an empty sham. But the glory of 
war that is the duty, the sacrifice, the unselfishness, the sub- 
mission of the individual to the common weal, is an enduring 
fact. And it is this fact that stands disclosed to us to-day 
in all its true nobility.” 

This journal adds that the action of these men who marched 
off ‘lifted us all out of the sordidness of our every-day concerns. 
Their willingness to go has brought a new, a nobler under- 
standing to us of our country and our race. Because of them we 
have again lived through a great day, another great day, in our 
history,”’ and the Brooklyn Times observes: 

“They all go to do what must be done for the honor of the 
Republic. They go bravely to service of danger, to death for 
some and fame for some, and hardship for all, . and those, 
not dry-eyed,who crowd the streets to see them go; those sisters 
and mothers and fathers and sweethesrts and little ones with 
waving hands, they, too, have a part in the sacrifice. ‘They 
also serve who only stand and wait.’”’ 


FUN OF AN 


“This hurts me worse than it does you 


Morris in the New York Independent 


OLD FRIEND. 


THE HUGHES-ROOSEVELT ALLIANCE 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT 
whole two weeks, as the Pittsburg Dispatch (Ind.) notes, 
from the adjournment of the Progressive Convention on 


was “out of politics” a 


June 10 to the meeting of the Progressive National Committee 
on the 26th. The Colonel’s letter finally taking himself out of 
the Presidential race and indorsing Mr. Hughes had been dis- 
counted by the press, but the epistolary exchange of compli- 
ments between -the léte-d-léte 
dinner in a New York hotel one evening last week, and the 
announcement of the Colonel’s willingness to take the stump 


two gentlemen, their friendly 


for the ex-Justice, bring some expressions of surprize from 
Democratic editors. If these two distinguished men, so unlike, 
supposedly unfriendly toward each other in the past, “have 
converted each other to such a degree that they are now able to 
enter into sweet communion, there are over 7,000,000 Republi- 
cans and Progressives, to say nothing of the German-American 
Alliance, who would like to know how it was done,’’ the New York 
World remarks. Another Democratic daily, the Buffalo Enquirer, 
thinks “‘it will be the record-breaking spectacle of American 
polities if Mr. Hughes wins the active support of Colonel Roose- 
velt and retains the active support of George Sylvester Viereck. 
That feat would reduce riding two horses speeding in opposite 
directions to a minor wonder.”” Republicans welcome the 
Hughes-Roosevelt alliance as an earnest of victory for.a reunited 
party and have no words of praise too high for the patriotism 
and unselfishness of the “‘third-term candidate” and ‘‘ party- 
wrecker”’’ of four years ago. The act of reunion of June 26 
is set down by the New York Evening Sun (Rep. pro tem.) as ‘‘one 


of the handsomest episodes in American history”: 


“Colonel Roosevelt by pledging his full support to the rival 
who had defeated him for the Republican nomination won more 
irue glory than he ever could have gained as President. 

‘*Mr. Hughes in his ringing telegram to the Progressives and 
in his sympathetic and urbane letter to Colonel Roosevelt 
proved himself worthy of the sacrifices that had heen made in 
his behalf.” 


In his letter formally declining the Presidential nomination, 
the Colonel first pays tribute to the Progressive party as repre- 


sented in the convention of 1912 and 1916, which ‘‘in character, 
in disinterestedness, in vision, in insight, in high purpose, and 
’ 
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in desire to render practical service to the people, typified exactly 
what such bodies ought to be in a great self-governing democ- 
racy.” Something was accomplished at Armageddon, according 
to the Colonel, for Progressive principles have been adopted 
by other parties. Yet tho loyal to their principles, Progressives 
must see that the people of this country are not now prepared to 
accept a new party. ‘‘It remains for us, good humoredly and 
with common sense, to face the situation 


‘ 


and economic.”’ In so doing, the Colonel has ‘‘sounded forth 
the trumpet that shall never call retreat.” Mr. Hughes wishes 
all the aid the Colonel is “able and willing to give.” And the 
Colonel’s willingness was set forth when he dined with Mr. 

Hughes two nights later. 
Thus ‘“‘the expected has happened,” and, says the Syracuse 
Herald (Ind.), “if the favorable response to the Colonel’s plea 
among the four million odd voters who sup- 





and endeavor to get out of it the best that 
it can be made to yield from the stand- 
point of the interests of the nation as a 
whole.”’ Either the Republican or the Dem- 
ocratic nominee is bound to be elected in 
November. Now, the present Administra- 
tion, according to this student of American 
history, has ‘‘been guilty of short-comings 
more signal than those of any Administra- 
tion since the days of Buchanan.” The 
Republicans chose Hughes, ‘‘a man whose 
public record is a guaranty that ‘he will 
not merely stand for a program of clean- 
cut, straight-out Americanism before elec- 
tion, but will resolutely and in good faith 
put it through if elected.’ He is beyond all 
comparison better fitted to be President 
than Mr. Wilson.’’ So it is the Colonel’s 
deep conviction that Progressives can serve 
their common country at this moment “‘only 
by supporting Mr. Hughes.’”’ The German- 
American alliances, insists the Colonel, are 
not supporting Hughes because they like 
him, but because of ‘‘ their antagonism to me.” 

To win ‘“‘their ungrudging support, of Mr. 
Hughes,”’ the Colonel finally bids Progres- 
sives direct their gaze to two pictures. In 
the Rooseveltian description Mr. Hughes is 
to Mr. Wilson as ‘‘ Hyperion to a Satyr”’— 


““Mr. Wilson and his party have in actual 
practise lamentably failed to safeguard the 
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A LONELY CANDIDATE. 

Indiana’s monopoly of Vice-Presi- 
dential timber is disputed by Mr. 
John M. Parker, of Louisiana, who 
remained on the 
after Mr. Roosevelt withdrew his 
name, and is still in the race against 
Mr. Marshall and Mr. Fairbanks. 


Progressive ticket 


ported him four years ago should be 
unanimous, or approximately so, President 
Wilson would, of course, be foredoomed to 
defeat.”” That such is the case is the well- 
nigh unanimous view of the Republican 
press and the Progressive papers which have 
followed or preceded Colonel Roosevelt 
into the Hughes camp. The vast majority 
of the Progressives of 1912 had already re- 
joined the Republican party, according to 
the Pittsburg Gazette-Times. The mass of 
those who have hesitated, ‘‘because they 
desired a signal from the leader, will hesi- 
tate no longer,’”’ says the Rochester Demo- 
crat and Chronicle. 

Similar predictions appear in Progressive 
journals like the Superior (Wis.) Telegram, 
Kalamazoo Progressive Herald, and Los 
Angeles Express and Tribune. These and 
other Roosevelt papers, with Governor 
Johnson, one of the ‘“‘radical’’ element in 
the Chicago Convention, will support Charles 
E. Hughes because they “‘ believe his record 
warrants it.” And non-partizan dailies, 
like the Washington Herald and Star, New 
York Evening Post, Newark News, and 
Springfield Republican, agree that the great 
body of one-time Progressives will support 
Mr. Hughes. 

But Democratic editors point to Pro- 
gressive State, county, and city leaders: in 








interest and honor of the United States. 

They have brought us to impotence abroad and to division and 
weakness at home. . . . They have taught us to accept adroit 
elocution as a substitute for straightforward and efficient action. 
They have raised indecision, hesitancy, and vacillation into a 
settled Governmental policy,” 


“ 


On the other hand, the past career of Mr. Hughes ‘“‘is 
the warrant for our belief that he will be the unfaltering 
opponent of that system of invisible government which finds 
expression in the domination of the party boss and the party 
machine.”’ It is ‘“‘a guaranty that whatever he says before 


election will be made good by his acts after election. Morally, 


his public record shows him to be a man of unbending integrity; 
intellectually, it shows him to be a man of original and trained 
ability.” 

The Progressive committee did not follow the léader to the 
Republican camp without a struggle. Men like Matthew Hale, 
of Massachusetts; Bainbridge Colby, of New York; Henry 
Cochems, of Wisconsin, and Vice-Presidential nominee John 
M. Parker, of Louisiana, protested vigorously before the resolu- 
tions declaring for Hughes were adopted by a vote of 32 to 6. 

Candidate Hughes at once wrote to the committee welcoming 
Progressive support. He told of his sympathy with their 
efforts to promote social justice and their insistence upon 
‘“‘responsible, not invisible, government.”’ To Colonel Roosevelt 
Mr. Hughes wrote acknowledging the nation’s indebtedness 
to him ‘for the quickening of the national spirit,” for the 
demand for ‘100 per cent. Americanism,” and for the insistence 


“ec 


upon a thoroughgoing preparedness, spiritual, military, 


New York, Massachusetts, Michigan, In- 
diana, Tennessee, New Jersey, and Idaho, who object to 
delivering the party over to the Republicans. Chairman 
O’Connell, of the New York county committee, has issued a 
statement vigorously criticizing Colonel Roosevelt’s action and 
doubting whether the country would really go to damnation 
if Mr. Wilson should be reelected. The Progressive Phila- 
delphia North American notes that perhaps 10 per cent. of the 
Progressives were once Democrats, and that to them must be 
added Western members of the party who can not follow Roose- 
velt. on preparedness. They will vote for Wilson. Moreover, 
‘“‘among these Progressives are some of the most forceful men in 
the party, and a considerable number of them will go so far as to 
take the stump for President Wilson.’’ So we find Democratic 
dailies like the New York World, Philadelphia Record, Boston 
Post, Cleveland Plain Dealer, and Brooklyn Citizen expecting a 
considerable Progressive vote for Wilson. Perhaps to increase 
this reenforcement, these papers emphasize the progressiveness 
of the Democratic platform, and accuse Mr. Roosevelt of coward- 
ice, insincerity, and treachery toward the party he founded. 
But, according to Republican editors he has done quite other- 
a 


wise. The Rochester Demo ral and Chronicle calls his act 
and a not- 


’ 


generous surrender of personal political ambition,’ 
able example of unselfishness. The Wichita Beacon (Prog.), says: 


‘‘Some of the anti-Roosevelt friends who are now denouncing 
the Colonel as a traitor because he refused a third-party nomi- 
nation would have been the first to denounce him as a self- 
seeking, unpatriotic, greedy American if he had accepted the 
third-party nomination.” 
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DISSOLVING THE “GLUCOSE TRUST” 


HE burglar driven from a house without booty and 

with the loss of his coat is none the less a burglar 

engaged in burglary, remarks the New York World as 
it quotes from the decision of Judge Learned Hand ordering the 
dissolution of the Corn. Products Refining Company that ‘‘their 
only defense really, in the end, comes down to the assertion 
that their efforts to restrict competition failed.”” This is, of 
course, an ‘‘admission of guilt’? by the $80,000,000 organization 
popularly known as the ‘‘Glucose Trust,’’ The World thinks, but 
the New York Globe tells us that in his decision Judge Hand, 
‘one of the ablest members of the Federal judiciary,’’ does not 
succeed much better than his colleagues in ‘‘illumining the re- 
cesses’’ of the trust question. His decree “shines on the old 
fog-bank,”’ and there is the ‘“‘usual low visibility of what is 
legal and what is illegal—the customary wandering back and 
forth between legislative and judicial issues.’ 

Of novel interest in the case, as the Springfield Republican 
and other dailies point out, is the fact that it is the first ‘‘under 
the supplementary antitrust act passed by the last Congress to 
engage the services of the new Federal Trade Commission in aid 
of the judiciary along administrative lines.”” But before the 
commission can set about to help the court in dissolving the 
Corn Products Refining Company, we are reminded, the decree. 
will be reviewed by the United States Supreme Court. Then 
the commission will act ‘if Judge Hand’s decision is sustained.” 
The order of dissolution, which was given in the United States 
District. Court, of New York, reads in part as follows: 


“The Corn Products Refining Company’s industrial history 
has not only been characterized by attempts to create sporadic 
competition, but we have the richest possible evidence that it 
never meant to maintain it as a policy, but only to drive out 
weaker competitors so as to maintain the field. The only device 
which is open to any question . . . is the low-price campaign. 
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“It might indeed be difficult to establish the temporary 
character of this were it not, first, for the purposes disclosed 
in its preparation; and, secondly, for the fact that it went too far, 
by the defendant’s own statements, to admit of continuance. 
They never meant to keep prices so low, and could not have 
endured if they had done so, except by making up through ex- 
cessive prices on specialties. 

“All their conduct illustrates the kind of competition which 
tries to prevent the development of newcomers who might 
permanently secure their own position.” 


In reply to the contention that dissolution would have a 
disastrous effect on foreign trade and would involve large 
expenditures, the decision affirms: 


“‘None of these considerations seem to be sufficient to prevail 
over the wisdom of disintegrating a combination which has 
shown such an inveterate and incorrigible insistence upon 
interfering with the course of commerce which the law demands. 

“Such loss as is involved in removing from the stockholders’ 
hands the power which they have so consistently used contrary 
to law is an inevitable, tho unfortunate, incident in the enforce- 
ment of the statute.” 


In announcing that appeal would be made from the decision, 
ex-Judge Morgan J. O’Brien, of counsel for the company, ex- 
plained their side to the New York World, in part as follows: 


‘“The question in a nutshell is this: Assuming that the original 
corporation was a monopoly when it was formed in 1906, and in 
violation of the Sherman Law, does this original sin justify 
its dissolution in 1916, when its industry is no longer capable of 
monopolization, when every single one of its competitors which 
has come into court testified that it was glad of its existence, 
and when no unfair trade-practises are charged-——-does the 
original sin justify the present order? The court has held it 
does, and we are to be punished for the original sin, which is no 
longer continued and from which we have purged ourselves. But 
the court says the original sin must not be condoned now. . . . 

“The theory of this decision is the same theory upon which 
the Harvester dissolution decision was based, and that decision 
has been carried to the Supreme Court.” 





TOPICS 


Mexico is foolish to take us on at a time when we seem to need some one 
fairly easy to practise on.— Minneapolis Journal. 

Russia is about the only country at war big enough to hold the cap- 
tured Austrians without embarrassment.—New York Telegraph. 

VILLA may be an ignorant bandit, but it’s all working out just as he 
planned that it should when he raided 
Columbus.—Charleston News and Courier. 


IN BRIEF 


To the Smithsonian faunal collection enriched by Colonel Roosevelt 
now add one Bull Moose.—New York Evening Post. 
IF the British Government paid as much attention to our notes as they 
do to our letters, we would have no complaints.— Wall Street Journal. ; 
THE American machine guns worked by the Mexicans at Carrizal did not 
jam.—New York Evening Sun. 





MEN with whiskers appear to be run- 
ning into unnecessary trouble outside the 
United States as well as within our bor- 
ders.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


FORMER President Taft is actively 
allied with the League to Enforce Peace. 
If he had only had that working in 
good order in 1912!—Los Angeles Times. 


Next to the big nation that presumes 
on its bigness, the weak nation, like 
Mexico, that eternally presumes on its 
weakness, is the most reprehensible.— 
Chicago Herald. 

SoME overfervid patriot suggests that 
all the professional baseball-players en- 
list for service in Mexico. But could 
they overcome the deep-rooted desire to 
make a home run?—Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 


Ir Villa has not succumbed to his 
wounds, his attendants have probably 
kept the news of probable war between 
the United States and Mexico from him 
for fear it would tickle him to death.— 
Buffalo Enquirer. 





A Lot of impatient chaps are yelling at 
William Allen White because he does not 
come out promptly for the attitude of 
Hughes. Have we got toa point in this 
country where the customary thirty days 








WoMAN suffrage can now sue either 
political party that doesn’t support it 
for breach of promise, separate mainte- 
nance, and alimony.—Chicago Herald. 

How many rainy Sundays have come 
in succession we fail to remember, but 
this we know: there can be no such 
calamity during a Republican administra- 
tion.—-New York Tribune. 

It is to be hoped that the American 
manufacturers of rifles and ammunition 
will serve our soldiers as efficiently as 
they have prepared the Mexicans.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

Let us hope that those 4.7-inch guns 
that are trained on Juarez are not cover- 
ing the old church of Guadaloupe, the 
famous old unknown Reims Cathedral of 
the North-American continent.—Boston 
Transcript. 

A DELEGATION of Mexican school- 
teachers have assured Carranza that they 
are with him and will enlist if necessary. 
Perhaps that part of history covering the 
period between 1846 and 1848 has been 
deleted in the Mexican schools.—New 
York Telegraph. 

WHEN Themistocles fortifted the port 

P of Pirzus, some twenty-three or four 
hundred years ago, little did he think 
that the descendants of the painted in- 
habitants of England would ever order a 








for mourning are no longer allowed a 
man? —- Wichita Beacon. 


A BEWHISKERED NIGHTMARE. 
~—Ket in the Oakland Tribune. 


powerful navy into it to humiliate the 
pride of Athens. Wichita Beacon. 
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FIRST PHOTOGRAPH OF THE JUTLAND SEA-BATTLE. 


The bow of a sinking German light cruiser is visible on the right above the waves. In the background can be seen British destroyers. 














WHY GERMANY RISKED A SEA-FIGHT 


HE GALLANT ATTEMPT made by the German 
Navy to force its way into the open sea was due, we are 
told, to a double object: First, the isolation of Russia 
by cutting off communications with her ports on the north; and, 
secondly, the release of certain speedy ships which should emulate 
the example of the Emden in 


vessels launched since the beginning of the war, constructed for 
the destruction of commerce in distant seas, vessels with high 
speed enabling them to fly from war-ships, with a wide radius 
of action at economical speed that permits them to avoid frequent 
coaling. Suppose these two vessels appearing in the South 
Atlantic and the Pacific. For many months they would be 

masters of the ocean and their 





success would be greater than 





paralyzing Allied commerce. 
This we learn from an eminent 
naval authority in France, 
Admiral Hautefeuille, who sets 
forth his views in the Paris 
Homme Enchainé. He says: 


**T am astonished that jour- 
nalists allow themselves to be 
hypnotized by the heaviness 
of British losses and have 
failed to understand the ful- 
ness of the British naval vic- 
tory. It is one of the greatest 
victories, owing to the results 
arising from it. 

“The Germans had two ob- 
jects, both of the same nature 
—a fleet of the line as strong 
as possible which could advan- 
tageously present its flank to 
the large British patrols, and 
an exit from German ports in 
order to permit the escape of 
two rapid forces intended to 
act at a distance. The first 
consisted of two very powerful 
cruisers, escorted by some ten 


that of the Alabama and the 
Emden. 

“Sir David Beatty sacrificed 
himself. Altho outnumbered, 
he gave battle to prevent the 
passage of these German expe- 
ditionary forces and to give 
Admiral Jellicoe time to come 
to his assistance. The cruisers 
which should have destroyed 
the Russians were obliged to 
take refuge in a damaged con- 
dition in German and Danish 
ports. As regards the Wies- 
baden and the Elbing, which 
were sunk, their career was 
short. 

“Is it not, then, an immense 
victory to have maintained the 
freedom of distant oceans and 
to have assured the continua- 
tionof summercommunications 
with Russia? And if the re- 
sults are considered, is this not 
an admirable victory?” 

If the blow at Russia was 
really one of the motives of 
the battle of Jutland, we can 





ships of less size and a strong 
body of destroyers. The second 
force consisted only of two 
ships, the Wiesbaden and the 


“The first foree was to go 
north, and evidently was to 
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THROUGH STEEL AS IF IT WERE PAPER. 


cn The heavy armor-plate on a British cruiser yielded easily before 
Elbing. the German shell that struck this boat in the North-Sea combat. 
Here the gap, dangerously near the water-line, is filled by a hastily 
concocted plug improvised from collision-mats. 


understand the joyful com- 
ments of the Russian press up- 
on the results of the conflict. 
The Petrograd Novoye Vremya 


exclaims: 








destroy certain ships which 
supply Russia with food by 
way of Archangel and Kola and bring back grain for England 
and France, and also was to destroy Kola and the establish- 
ment of the port of Archangel, which are of wood. 

‘The second groun is only comnosed of two vessels, but two 


“Thank God the hour of the 
English fleet has at last arrived, and the first serious encounter 
between Kaiser Wilhelm’s battleships, hitherto bottled up in the 
Kiel Canal, has ended precisely as all naval specialists antici- 
pated. All honor and glory to the English admirals. We 
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express our tribute of admiration at the unparalleled success 
of the English seamen.” 

The organ of the Russian military class, the Petrograd 
Russky Invalid, writes: 

“The British fleet, at the price of several fine ships and several 
thousands of gallant seamen, has won a very decisive victory, 
inflicted on the foe exceedingly serious losses, and, most im- 
portant of all, fully exemplified the old English principle that 
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WHERE A SHELL GOT HOME. 


A German shell pierced this vessel in the Jutland battle, and as a 
makeshift the hole was stuffed with bedding. 











the maritime boundaries of England are situated off the enemy’s 
coasts. Adhering to this principle, the glorious English fleet has 
always emerged with honor from the most difficult situations, 
and constantly achieved the fundamental task of its policy- 
namely, the command of the sea, to dispute which the Germans 
have so unsuccessfully attempted in the present war. The 
results of all these efforts have been merely defeat, and in this 
battle the Germans sustained a repulse most painful and injurious 
to their self-esteem. The roseate hopes reposed in their mush- 
room fleet have not been justified.” 


A typical German view of the results of the battle is that 
exprest by the Frankfurter Zeitung, which says: 


‘*‘Without any exaggeration, we can say that this glorious day 
will, among foes and friends, and also among neutrals, shake the 
belief in the invincibility of Albion’s control of the sea, and will 
diminish the paralyzing fear of England’s hand, which throttles 
even those who are not belligerents. Nobody would under- 
estimate the naval power of the Island Empire. But it has been 
put to the test, and it is not invincible. Even the English con- 
trol of the seas can be upset.” 

Altho all German papers still regard the battle as a German 
victory and express satisfaction at the heavy losses incurred 
by the British, neutral opinion does not see it in that light. The 
Amsterdam Handelsblad argues: 

‘The German enthusiasm over the ‘naval victory’ is greatly 
exaggerated, because, with the destruction of some vessels, 
Great Britain’s sea-power is not at all destroyed. The German 
fleet has returned to its harbors, and just as before Wednesday, 
May 31, Germany remains bottled up by an iron girdle drawn 
across the seas and remains cut off from oversea countries.” 

Much the same views are exprest by the Copenhagen Politiken, 
which says: 


“Germany's attempt to break through the blockade was a 
distinct failure. The British after all undoubtedly remain 
victors, as they are still in undisputed possession of the immense 
hattle-field. The balance between the proportional strength of 
the German and British fleets has undergone no perceptible 
change as a result of this battle.” 





THE DRAGOONING OF GREECE 


HE STUBBORN DETERMINATION of King Con- 

stantine to preserve the neutrality of his country has 

long been a thorn in the side of the Allies, and the fact 
that the Greek Army was mobilized has prevented them from 
attempting to make a drive up ‘through the Balkans from 
Saloniki, as they felt that it would be folly to move and leave 
a possibly unfriendly army in their rear. This obstacle the 
Allies have now removed by the simple expedient of blockading 
As the 
bewildered country depends upon its shipping for coal and 


Greece, which was taken in hand by the French fleet. 


many other necessities of life it had no other course to pursue 


but to submit to the demands of the Allies. According to the 


Athens Hestia, the Allied note presented to the Greek Govern- 
ment ran: 


“The three guaranteeing Powers do not require Greece to 
abandon her neutrality. They give striking proof of this by 
advancing primarily a demand for demobilization. They have, 
however, certain complaints against the Greek Government, 
whose attitude is not one of loyal neutrality.” 


After recounting the history of the events leading up to the 
crisis, the note proceeds to enumerate the conditions under which 


the blockade would be lifted. Four demands were made upon the 


Greek Government. They were: 

‘* First— Real and complete demobilization of the Greek 
Army, which must, with the least possible delay, be placed 
on a peace-footing. 

**Secondly—The immediate replacing of the present Greek 
Cabinet by a business Cabinet having no political color and 
offering all necessary guaranties for the application of benevo- 
lent neutrality toward the Allied Powers and sincere consulta- 
tion of the national wishes. 

‘*Thirdly—The immediate dissolution of the Chamber fol- 
lowed by new elections after the period required by the Constitu- 
tion and after general demobilization has restored the electoral 
body to normal conditions. 

** Fourthly—Replacement of certain police functionaries, 
whose attitude, inspired by foreign influence, has facilitated 
attempts against peaceful citizens, as well as insults against the 
Allied legations and those under their jurisdiction.”’ 


The Chamber was dissolved, 
The 


Skouloudis Cabinet resigned, and Mr. Zaimis, a colorless neutral- 


These demands were accepted. 
and new elections ordered to take place on August 7. 


ist, formed a new ministry, while the chief of police in Athens 
has taken leave of absence “on account of his health.” 

The immediate cause of this sharp action on the part of the 
Allies was the unopposed invasion of Greece by her hereditary 
enemy, Bulgaria. According to the London Daily Graphic, 
this was regarded by the Allies as a ‘“‘sign that Greece had 
definitely decided to throw in her lot with the Central Powers.”’ 
This view was also taken by Mr. Venizelos, once the all-powerful 
leader of the Greeks, and he did not hesitate to accuse the 
Greek General Staff of ‘‘conspiring’’ with Bulgaria to hand over 
the Greek fortress of Rupel in order to balance the advantage 
the Allies possest by their occupation of Saloniki. In an open 
letter to the Greek Government published in his paper, the 
Athens Kiryz, he writes: 

“Tf constitutional liberties had not been abolished, we would 
have held huge protest meetings all over Greece demonstrating 
the indignation and the sentiments of horror which animate the 
majority of the nation against the treacherous pro-Bulgarian 
policy of the Government. 

‘“No Greek mind understands how you can treat the Bulgars 
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on the same footing as our Allies the Servians and the Powers 
which came to their protection in Macedonia.” 


He considers. that the General Staff was alarmed at the 
withdrawal of German troops from Bulgaria and also by the 
arrival of the Servian Army at Saloniki. He continues: 

“Thinking then that the Allies would take the offensive and 
the defeat of the Bulgars was certain, the idea came to the 
General Staff to hand over Fort Rupel to the Bulgars. From 
that moment the policy which leads 


EUROPE’S VIEWS ON MEXICO 
ERMANY SCORNFULLY REPUDIATES through 


the medium of her press and in semiofficial utterances, 

the suggestion that her agents have fomented Mexico’s 
anti-American activities, but there are indications that some 
consequences of a Mexico-American war would not be regarded 
with unmixed grief in the Central Empire. Thus Mr. von 
Wiegand, whose dispatch must have been passed by the German 
censor, cables from Berlin to the New 





Greece to ruin stood out naked. You 
actually seek to justify your criminal 
projects, declaring that by handing 
over Rupel you have annihilated the 
Allies’ prospects of offensive by forcing 
inaction in Macedonia on both groups 
of belligerents. . . . After having writ- 
ten and read over this statement, we 
are fully aware of the strength of its 
language and the gravity of its accusa- 
tions. But the policy you are following 
not only leads the nation to ruin, but 
will also bring on you the condemnation, 
curse, and anathema of Hellenism.” 





The Petrograd Ryetch, which as an 
Allied organ naturally has its own ax to 
grind, represents the Greek people as 
being unwilling neutrals who are yearn- 
ing to join the Allies. Its Athens corres- 
pondent, discussing conditions under 
the Skouloudis Cabinet, says: 


‘‘The policy of terror and oppression 
‘by which the present Government is try- 
ing to quell the dissatisfaction, acts only 
as fuel thrown into the fire. The em- 
bitterment grows through the increase 
of prices for all necessaries of life in con- 
sequence of the blockade. Only those 
elements of the Greek population which 
have been bribed, then the Turks, and 
finally some other nationalities support 
the Government in the pro-German 
policy and supply spies and informers to 
the authorities. It is generally believed 
that the only way out of the present 
situation is the recall of Venizelos and 
the joining of the Allies. 

“The King begins to lose former 
sympathies, the people regarding him 
as a mere toy in the hands of the Ger- 
mans. His wife, they say, isa German, 
his General Staff is under German in- 
fluence, as General Dousmanis is Ger- 








York World that ‘“‘the general public” 
hopes war in Mexico might stop our 
sending the Allies ‘‘cartridges and 
shells,” and that “officials and high 


military and naval officers” couple with 


this hope its ‘‘ possible bearing upon the 
American-Japanese question.” And in 


the Berlin 7'dglische Rundschau we read: 


“Tf events in Mexico are in any way 
to interest us the question must first 
be asked and answered in the affirma- 
tive, whether ‘there will be any possible 
connection of effect and countereffect 
between the Mexican crisis and the 
European War. This question is to be 
answered affirmatively. 

“In our political decisions regarding 
the conduct of the war (submarine war- 
fare) the consideration of.the possibility 
of a still greater mobilization of force 
against us on the part of the United 
States was decisive for us, so that nat- 
urally any development must interest 
us which may mean strong and stronger 
absorption of America’s strength in an- 
other direction. Such significance un- 
doubtedly attaches to a clash with 
Mexico, and Wilson’s thirst for action 
will be given matter and a goal which 
will so much occupy his attention that 
his ardor for Europe will somewhat be 
dampened, perhaps.” 


The papers of the French capital con- 
sider that France and England will 
support the United States in any action 
directed to the ultimate settlement of 
the Mexican question, and they, one and 
all, see behind Carranza the hand of 
Germany. They point to the agitation 
going on in Germany for the renewal 


man by origin, Gounaris is an outspoken 
pro-German, while Baron Shenk (the 
leader of pro-German propaganda in 
Greece) enjoys a great influence both 
over the Ministers and the press. The 


A SIGNIFICANT PICTURE. 


King Constantine is here seen leaving the 
Philadelphia Club, where the German colony 
in Athens had just been celebrating the Kaiser's 
birthday. On this occasion he wore his uniform 
as a Prussian field-marshal, as well as the in- 


of submarine warfare, and they assert 
that Germany has stirred up Mexico so 
that when the U-boat campaign is re- 
vived, America will have her hands so 
full that she will be unable to do more 





men in the Army manifest the same feel- 
ings, while the officers are pro-German, 
being bribed by double pay.” 





signia of various orders conferred upon him 
by the Kaiser before the war. 


than fruitlessly protest. Some of the 
Parisian journals are inclined to blame 








In treating this report editorially the 
Ryetch expects Allied coercion and this prophecy has been ful- 
filled. It speculates, however, on the situation, and wonders if 
any power in Greece could stave off the pressure of the Allies: 


“The Bulgars have designs not only upon Servian but also 
upon Greek Macedonia, and few Greeks will want to believe 
that the Bulgars will clear Macedonia of the Allies only to 
return it to the sovereignty of Greece. This circumstance will 
henceforth fatally confuse all the political schemes of King 
Constantine. Reasoning logically, King Constantine can now 
continue the ‘rdtten’ policy of the Zaimises and the Skouloudises, 
call to power the Germanophile Gounaris, or effect a reconcilia- 
tion with Venizelos. One imagines that his mind prompts him 
to do the first, while his heart draws him to the second. The 
question is, are there now in Greece moral and material forces 
able to compel him to do the third?” 


President Wilson, and rather pointedly 
say that he made the bed and must now lie in it. Thus Mr. 
Stephen Pinchon says in the Petit Journal: 


“‘Washington’s past diplomacy is not exempt from reproach, 
and the results have not been detrimental to Washington alone. 
Ask our traders and bondholders how much they lost through 
Washington’s obstinacy in sustaining the General who is now 
going to war against those to whom he owes his position. But it 
is not a moment for recrimination. Carranza is only the Ger- 
mans’ agent. The diversion is not skilful. It resembles the 
Irish insurrection.” 


Much the same view is taken by the Paris Journal, which 
remarks: 


‘President Wilson’s first mistake was to expect gratitude from 
Carranza. But a bigger mistake was to overlook Mexican 
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hostility to the United States and the impossibility of a weak 
policy crushing such feeling. Mexican arrogance has increased 
with every step of hesitation by the American Government. 

“In ordinary times the affair might be settled by compromise, 
which would be preferable to a difficult war, but the party plat- 
forms eall for vigorous action in Mexico. President Wilson can 
not accept a blow in the face from Carranza after humiliating the 
Kaiser.” 

The Echo de Paris is a little puzzled at Carranza’s forcing the 
issue at this juncture, but it is sure that France and England will 
indorse the action of the United States: 

**Franee and England can follow only one policy in Mexico, 
and that is to support loyally any action taken by the United 
States, hoping in the meantime 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN DISTRUST ENDED 


HE DEEP-SEATED DISTRUST of Russia which 

has been for generations one of the guiding principles in 

the foreign policy of British statesmen, and was exprest 
bitterly in Kipling’s ‘Truce of the Bear,’’ seems at last to have 
disappeared. This attitude of suspicion on the part of Great 
Britain has long been a sore spot with Russia, and has often 
prevented the realization of many projects not in themselves 
detrimental to British or other European interests. It is there- 
fore not surprizing to find in the Muscovite press strong ex- 
pressions of gratification at the success that has attended the 
visit of the Duma delegation 





it will obtain support from one 


to Great Britain and France. 





of the Mexican factions, which 
would facilitate greatly the 
pacification of the country. 

“The obscure points are: 
Why is Carranza heckling Wil- 
son during the election period, 
when the President certainly 
does not wish to throw himself 
into Mexico, and how does 
Carranza get munitions de- 
livered to him from the United 
States? The Germans seem 
to be taking this opportunity 
to avenge themselves upon 
President Wilson.” 


The London Daily Chronicle, 
writing before the war-issue 
was decided, considers that the 
President has himself to thank 
for what has occurred: 


**Whether Carrizal is the be- 
ginning of war remains to be 
seen. But ever since Presi- 
dent Wilson started his in- 
terference in Mexican affairs 
in Huerta’s time, events have 
been leading to that conclusion. 

“Tf war breaks out it will be 
more on the lines of the Trans- 
vaal than of any now in prog- 
ress. It may give the United 
States some trouble, but not 
being a war of munitions to 
any great extent, if would 
searcely affect America’s in- 
fluence in the world-conflict.” 


Altho the newspapers of the 


Allied countries seem possest beat me at this.” 





by a fixt idea that Germany 





WILSON MUST WATCH OUT. 


CONSTANTINE—" My! but Wilson will have to be pretty spry to 


The Petrograd Novoye Vremya 
points out that up till this visit 
no public repudiation of En- 
gland’s time-honored policy 
had been made till Mr. As- 
quith definitely abandoned it 
at a banquet given to the 
Duma delegates. The Petro- 
grad organ continues: 


“Tf it be taken into con- 
sideration that Russian and 
English interests clashed ‘in 
Europe’ only on the point of 
Constantinople, and if the cir- 
eumstance be noted that Mr. 
Asquith’s speech was made 
just at that period of the war 
when Russian troops arethreat- 
ening more and more the very 
foundations of Turkish vitality, 
we shall permit ourselves to say 
that yesterday there was for 
the first time officially pro- 
claimed in London the exist- 
ence of an absolutely categori- 
eal Russo-English understand- 
ing, not only regarding the 
Persian question, but also the 
Constantinople question. 

‘**Now the poisonous element 
which has hindered European 
politics during three-quarters 
of the nineteenth century, and 
led to the Treaty of Berlin, 
has been removed from inter- 
national relations. For this 
reason alone the trip of the 
Russian parliamentarians to 
London can be considered as 
having brought a real and very 
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—Bystander (London). 








has stirred up Mexico for her 

own ends, this notion is dismissed as unworthy of serious con- 
sideration in the Fatherland. The more influential papers in 
Berlin argue that the only possible advantage that Germany 
could derive from hostilities between America ‘and Mexico 
would be the diminution in the supply of American war-munitions 
to the Allies and the German editors consider it. unthinkable 
that the Government would intrigue for so small a point. When 
the attention of the Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, was drawn to these rumors he begged to be excused 
from making any statement, as he considered the reports too 
trivial: to merit the dignity of a denial. One of his intimates 


was more obliging, and his views ran: 


“‘Certain circles in the United States are never tired of as- 
eribing responsibility for everything, no matter how far-fetched, 
to Germany. Ifa house burns down or a favorite loses a race, or 
crop prospects seem poor, these protagonists are sure to arise 
with a ery of ‘Those wicked Germans!’ It is obviously impos- 
sible for the highest official in a. big Empire to dignify every 
ridiculous detail of such a campaign with a personal denial.” 


valuable result.”’ 

Commerical circles in the Russian capital are greatly pleased, 
and the organ of the Petrograd Stock Exchange, the Birzheviya 
Vedemosti, says: 

“In the speeches which have reached us from the banks of 
the Thames there are no dinner-table platitudes. They breathe 
profound simplicity and touching sincerity. Their basic stimulus 
is mutual respect and a desire to know one another more inti- 
mately. Something like a powerful instinct tells the two sovereign 
nations that they will have to tread arm in arm a long historical 
path.”’ 

While the 
their satisfaction, the Radical intelligenza, as represented by the 


moderate and commercial circles thus express 


Petrograd Ryetch, seems to be thoroughly well satisfied: 


“To the human aims of the war, a great deal of attention 
was paid in the speeches of the Russian delegates, who could 
refer to the ‘complete accord’ between Russia and England. 
The overthrow of the German hegemony, the establishment of 
a new European order on the principles of right and freedom 
of nations—such is now, as it was twenty months ago, the 
battle-slogan of the Russo-English alliance.” 
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LD NEPTUNE has so disposed his ocean-currents that 
neutral coasts are likely to be subjected to a sort of 
bombardment by floating mines. Whenever and 

wherever a mine begins to float about, intentionally or by 
accident, it will ultimately bring up against some neutral country 
like Holland, Denmark, Nor- 


SCIENCE ~AND ~ INVENTION ]f 


MINES FLOATING TOWARD NEUTRAL COASTS 





from the surrounding water . . . is increased; a body plunged 
in the water is thus urged upward with a greater force than 
when the water is at rest. This increase of the pressure of a 
wave is even a difficulty for submarines when they are running 
close to the surface; they experience from it a sort of ‘suction’ 
that obliges them to take on additional water-ballast. 
‘‘Consider now a moored 





way, Spain, or even the 
United States. The warring 
nations have apparently lit- 
tle chance to be injured in 
this way. Itis the old story 
of the “innocent bystander.” 
The paragraphs that follow 








are translated from an arti- ‘| as ne heal 
cle contributed to La Nature PAS fo re 

‘ ue ONG, Gators : 
(Paris, May 27), by Prof. AWA. “woe 
Alphonse Berget, of the Chalice by spe 


Oceanographic Institute of 
that city. The accompany- 
ing charts make clear the 
routes taken by floating 
mines in their voyages of 
destruction toward neutral 





1 mine in water where there 
nr ey are both waves and cur- 
corte rents. If the weight of the 
“ mooring is just sufficient to 
keep the mine immersed at 
the proper depth . . . this 
will no longer be the case 
if the pressure of the water 
suddenly rises. The anchor 
may then be raised for a 
moment. Then the moored 
mine becomes a floating 
mine, and may change its 
| place, being carried along 
A C Nn | by the current until it 

} reaches a point where the 
pressure becomes normal 
again . . . and it is moored 
j once more. This species of 
‘leap’ will be repeated at 
S the passage of each wave, 











coasts. Writes Professor 
Berget, in substance: 


“*As floating mines are at 
the mercy of ocean-currents, 
a study of currents must be 
made if we wish to obtain 
an idea of the risks that are 
run and the regions where 
these risks are greatest. 

‘“‘We may remark at the 
outset that, independently — : 
of mines moored to a fixt 
spot, ‘floating mines’ of various categories may be met at sea. 

“First, there are those intentionally set afloat by the Germans 
‘for good luck.’ As their own ocean commerce is at present 
non-existent, they think that these mines will harm only the 
vessels of the Quadruple Entente. There are neutral vessels, 
of course; but what do the Germans care for a neutrality 
Welby? «5 < 5 

‘‘Next, there are mines that have broken loose from their 
moorings . . . and finally, we must consider the slight move- 
ments to which even moored 

















so that finally it may be 
earried to a considerable 


A MINE-IMPERILED NEUTRAL COAST. 
a ee 


The chart shows paths of floats set “Tt 


free in groups of ten by Charles Benard 
in November, 1901. The numbers of 
the floats in each group are indicated 
at the points of landing on the coasts of 
France, Spain, and Portugal. The ar- 
rows show the direction of the currents as 
discovered by this experiment, and appar- 
ently prove that mines along the French 
coast are perilious to neutral Spain. 


may be asked in 
what particular directions 

- mines may thus be 
earried by currents. To 
answer this question, we 
must study a chart of ocean 
currents; and forthe present 
war, it should be a chart of 


the North Atlantic.” 


Such a chart appears on 
the following page, showing how the prevailing oceanic currents 
swing northward to Scandinavia from the British Isles and across 
the Atlantic from the coast of France. From this, we read: 


“Tt will be seen that floating mines will all be carried to north- 
eastern Europe; that is to say, to the coasts of Holland, Denmark, 
Germany, and Norway. Some may make a long transatlantic 
voyage and finally bring up on the coast of the United States. 

‘This is no imaginary possibility; more than a year after the 

siege of Port Arthur, after the 





mines are subject. This requires 
some explanation: 
“The mechanism of propaga- 


Russo-Japanese War, a Japanese 
passenger-steamer struck a float- 
ing mine, near Honolulu, which 





tion of a wave on the surface of 
the sea is undulatory. The wave, 
despite its apparent forward mo- 
tion, transports no water —it 
transports only movement. The “ 
liquid particles moveincireularor- 


_—_ - 
DIRECTION 
OF CURRENT} 





had been voyaging about the 
Pacific twelve months or so.”’ 


This is the point where Pro- 
fessor Berget comments on the 
odd fact that the countries on 








bits, occupying vertical planes. .. . 





whose coasts floating mines seem 





“But this movement, which 
displaces no water, is independent 
of the movement of translation 
with which the water itself may 
be animated by reason of a cur- 
rent at the place under consideration. A fioating body may 
therefore be urged at once by the wave-motion, whose fluctua- 
tions it must obey, and by the movement of translation which 
the ocean-current tends to give it. 

“The first movement, that of the waves, has a very im- 
portant effect; when the crest of a wave passes, the hydro- 
static pressure which the immersed part of a body experiences 


HOW A MINE MOVES. 
A. Mine held down by a mooring and deviated by a current. 
B. Mine lifting its mooring under the influence of a wave. 
C. The same mine taking a new position after a leap. 





likely to concentrate are all neu- 
tral. This holds even for the 
Baltic, where the prevailing cur- 
rents set toward the coast of 
Sweden, and for the western Mediterranean, where the Atlantic 
waters, entering through the Straits of Gibraltar, are directed 
toward the coast of Spain. The Dardanelles current would 
carry mines toward Austria; but to offset this, a current on the 
west coast of France sets toward that country. Even this, how- 
ever, ultimately swings about westward in a curve and reaches 
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neutral Spain. All things considered, the neutral countries are 
to be the sufferers from floating mines. 





HOW WE GROW 


“VERY ONE KNOWS that men are taller than women, 
but it may be news to many that this difference begins 
at birth, when the baby boys average one centimeter, 

or 2/5 of an inch, longer than the baby girls. At maturity the 
average difference has increased to four inches, when the man’s 
average height is 5 feet 6.3 inches; the woman’s, 5 feet 2.4 
inches. These figures are from the 
Umschau (Cothen), which proceeds to tell how our growth is 
accomplished by a series of leaps or stretches, not by gradual 
and regular increase. The 
writer quotes extensive re- 
search on this point, es- 
pecially by Stratz and von 
Lange, which prove that 


Naturwissenschaftliche 


periods of accelerated 
growth in height alternate 


with rest-pauses, more or 





less marked. 

“The children who un- 
der normal conditions are 
round, fat, and plump in 
the first years of life, writes 
Ed. Bartels, at the end of 
the third or ‘fourth year 
suddenly begin to shoot 
up, to use the popular ex- 
pression. . . . But at the 
same time a_ noticeable 
emaciation is observed, so 
that the hitherto plump 
and blooming children ap- 
pear pale, faded, and lean. 
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1. Period of first fulness (2 to 4 years). 

2. Period of first apparent stretching, 5 to 7 years. 

3. Period of retarded growth, boys, 8 to 12 years; 
8 to 10 years. 

4. Period of second stretching, boys, 13-to 18 years; girls, 
11 to 15 years. 

5. Period of retarded growth, boys, 19 to 26 years; 
16 to 19 years. ‘ 

6. Period of standing still and of the second fulness; 26 or 19 
to 51 years. 

7. Period of decline, 52 to 76 years. 


girls, 


girls, 


Complete height is practically attained at eighteen in girls 
and twenty-five in youths. Many races, however, as is shown 
by the researches of others, are capable of a slight gain in height 
In the sixth period (26 to 51 years) the height 
normally to 


in later years. 


appears re- 





main constant, gradually 
decreasing in the seventh 
period until very old age. 

The weight of the body 
increases normally from 
birth to maturity, but it 
is quite variable and the 
maximum is reached at a 
much later age than the 
maximum of height—ordi- 
narily at forty in men and 


at fifty in women. From 





these points on there is a 
gradual 
height, according to our 


decrease as in 


author. Presumab!y he is 


leaving out of account 


many cases where special 
tend 


causes to produce 


obesity. As in the case of 








This is the period of the 
first ‘stretching.’ Between 





a C 





size, the girls seem to out- 











the eighth and tenth to the 
eleventh year there is cus- 
tomarily another period 
of relatively rapid growth, 
a renewed ‘shooting up,’ 
the period of the second 
stretching. In these stretching periods designated by Bartels in- 
erease in the bodily length is particularly marked, while in the 
alternating periods increase in breadth surpasses that in height.” 


indicate warm currents. 
by the Prince of Monaco. 


Stratz is more minute in his analysis of periods of growth. 
According to him the periods are as follows: 


— 


. Period of the first fulness of body—2 to 5 years. 
. Period of the first stretching—6 to 8 years. 

. Period of the second fulness—9 to 11 years. 

. Period of the second stretching—12 to 16 years. 
Period of maturing—17 to 25 years. 


he Cob 


i) 


These figures are based on extensive investigation, but others 
vary somewhat; thus, according to von Lange and Weissenberg, 
the period of the first lengthening can not be definitely deter- 


mined. We read: 


‘*Weissenberg, who took measurements of a comparatively 
large number of people (Russian Jews), found that the: figures 
of Stratz could be generally vecified, except that the first 
‘stretching’ period was only apparent. This period merely 
appears to be one of increase in length because it coincides 
with one of a cessation of growth in breadth; hence the body 
gives the impression of being long and slender. The third period 
he designates as one, not of a second fulness, but as a period 
of slow growth.” 


This same authority divides life after the attainment of the 
twenty-fifth year into two periods, that of ‘‘standing still”’ 
and that of decline. Thus Weissenberg’s life-periods read as 


follows: 


PATHS OF CURRENTS IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC. 
According to Captain Garde and Captain Ryder of the Danish Navy. 
rows on a white background mark cold currents. 


strip the boys for a while, 
beginning at ten years, but 
the 


The ar- 

Those on a shaded background 

Lines A-A, B-B, and C-C show course of floats launched 
See article on preceding page. 


from sixteen boys 


catch up. 


““The inerease of height 
and weight changes from time to time; however, it is not con- 
stant within the limits of a single year, but seems dependent 
upon the seasons. Buffon noted that increase in height and 
girth of chest are greater in summer than in winter. This 
observation was confirmed by Wietland in Sweden, Vahl and 
Mallinghausen in Denmark, Janjko in Russia, and Camerer and 
Schmid-Mornard in Germany. It may be said in general that 
children show the least increase in height in the months from 
September to January, a moderate inerease from February 
to the middle of June, and the greatest increase in July and 
August. 

‘**Weight also is dependent on the time of year. The greatest 
gain in weight is made in the months from August to January; 
from February to May the weight remains almost constant; 
in June there is a very slight increase. These data show that 
there is marked increase in height during the summer, but very 
slight increase in weight, while in the winter, on the contrary, 
the gain in height is at its maximum. This influence of the 
seasons seems to be more marked in northern lands than in 
Germany, just as the climatic conditions are more diverse. 

“The size of the body is alike in the two sexes. Among 
civilized races the difference in adult measurements is about 
4 inches on the average, the average man being larger than the 
average woman. But this is not the case at every period of 


life. The girl is smaller than the boy from birth to the age of 
ten; but boys and girls approximate each other increasingly 


in this respect until they are nearly the same from eight to ten. 
From this point on, at which begins the accelerated growth of 
the stretching period, the relation alters. In this period 

the girl gets ahead of the boy in size, but by fifteen the boy has 
eaught up, and by nineteen or twenty he has attained the 
typieal adult superiority of about 4 inches.” 
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WAITING FOR VICTIMS 


as wide as he is, and his inturned teeth prevent the egress of live prey. 








GOOSEFISH, ANGLER-FISH, DEVIL-FISH, MONKFISH, LOPHIUS PISCATORIUS. 


This variously named and unbeautiful fish is undeservedly unpopular, as his flesh is said to be as delicate as his habits are the contrary. He 
feeds on all smaller fish and crustaceans. * He lies on the bottom, as shown in the left-hand cut, with filaments spread to entice victims. The spines 
between his eyes are his fishing-tackle and bait. He erects them to entice prey, then swallows his victims through his baglike mouth, which opens 


he can live in air until the next high tide carries him off. One large specimen was found containing three bushels of ducks and eels. The 
angler-fish's habit of basking on the surface, and his sinuous movements, some fishermen declare, are responsible for many sea-serpent yarns. 
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WAITING FOR THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


When full of prey and stranded at low tide, as in the right-hand picture, 








AN UNFASHIONABLE FISH 


FISH THAT BRINGS, in the German markets, nearly 
four times as much per pound as fresh mackerel, and 
considerabiy more than haddock, is thrown away here 

by the fishermen who take it, because there is no market for it. 
Of this unfashionable fish nearly three thousand tons are marketed 
and eaten annually in Great Britain alone. Those who eat it 
praise it for its flavor, and yet we will have none of it. Evidently 
there are fashions in fish, just as there are in wearing-apparel. 
The name of this good food-fish, of which we wantonly throw 
away half a million pounds or so every year, is the goosefish. 
In The Forecast (Philadelphia, June), Marion Evans tells some- 
thing about it. In both England and Germany, she says, it is 
highly valued, and people are willing to pay a good price for it. 
‘*Epicures demand it because it is delicious. Good housewives 
demand it because it is nutritious. 
it for love or money. Why? Here is her answer: 


” 


Americans won’t accept 


“Evidently it is all a matter of fashion, not of logic, for those 
American epicures who have had an opportunity of tasting the 
goosefish are unanimous in its praise as a pleasure to the palate; 
while as for its nutritious value, Dr. Hugh M. Smith, of the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries, testifies to the fact that its 
steaks contain flesh-building material equal, pound for pound, 
to sirloin steak. 

‘In Continental Europe, and especially in the larger cities of 
Germany, the fish appears to be held in highest esteem, and 
notwithstanding it is commonly known in the Fatherland under 
the repellent name of See Teufel (sea-devil), it meets with very 
ready sale. . . . The catch of the German North-Sea trawlers 
does not nearly: supply the local demand, and large quantities 
have to be imported from Great Britain. 

“‘As brought in by the North-Sea fishermen and exposed for 
sale in the British and Continental markets, the goose-fish, or 
angler, or monk-fish, as it is variously called, weighs about 
twenty-five pounds after it has been beheaded, eviscerated, 
skinned, and the fins trimmed off. ...... 

“Tt is a pity that the value of this fish is not recognized in 
America, and that they are at present entirely a waste product. 
Were they properly appreciated here, they would be a source of 
profit to the fisherman even at a minimum price, for they are 
taken quite without effort on trawl-lines and in nets, along with 
cod, haddock, and other popular food-fish, and are abundant all 
along the Atlantic shores of the United States and the adjacent 
ocean-bottom. To the consumer, they would constitute a cheap 
and very wholesome food. 


** A former Commissioner of Fisheries, Dr. George Brown Goode, 
in his ‘Natural History of Aquatic Animals,’ noted that ‘its 
flesh is,very palatable’; that ‘in Italy it is much esteemed’; and 
that ‘in parts of Great Britain it is also eater, steaks from the 
neighborhood of the tail being preferred.’ 

‘“‘According to analyses made for the Bureau of Fisheries 
by the.Bureau of Chemistry, based on samples of goosefish 
obtained in Boston, the nutritive value of the goosefish is high. 
The edible portions contain considerably more protein (flesh- 
building material) than the flounder, slightly more than a cod, 
a little less than the halibut, and considerably less than sirloin 
steak. Ip fat constituents, the fish is a very little below the 
average Of cod and flounders and considerably inferior to the- 
halibut. . . . As obtainable in the markets, the goosefish is 
equal to beefsteak in protein, the most expensive of our food 
elements. 

“The goosefish has an average length of three feet, but fish 
four feet or more in length are not uncommon. — It is of rather ugly 
appearance, and this doubtless accounts for the lack of apprecia- 
tion of its food-qualities. The body is very broad and deprest, 
the head is large, and the mouth is wide and of enormous capacity. 
The powerful jaws are provided with a double row of strong teeth. 

“The fish are most voracious, eating almost every kind of 
animal of suitable size living in the sea. In addition to fishes, 
it feeds regularly on worms, starfish, gastropod, and bivalve 
mollusks, squids, lobsters, crabs, and various water-fowl, 
including ducks and geese. Great variety of diet is accompanied 
by excessive greediness, so that a single meal may weigh half as 
much as the fish itself. This fish is, therefore, very destructive 
and its utilization would have a beneficial effect on the abundance 
of various fishes, crustaceans, etc., of economic importance. 

“‘The enterprising housewife will naturally ask, ‘How much 
will this fish cost me a pound?’ and ‘Where can I get it to try 
it out?’ 

‘The answer is that since the goosefish has no market value 
at present, the fishermen do not trouble to bring it home, but 
throw it back into the sea, and that therefore it is not now on 
the market. The only way to get it on to the market is to ask 
for it and to keep asking your market-man for it until you get it. 
If an organized demand is made for it from some such organiza- 
ticn as a Woman’s Home Economics Club, so much the better. 
Many wholesale fish-dealers realize that both they and the house- 
wives have a chance to profit by the introduction of the goose- 
fish into American cuisine, and they are anxious to supply the 
demand as soon as it appears. Your retailer may never have 
heard of the goosefish. See that your demand gets over through 
him to the wholesaler. Only by insistent, reiterated demand 
can a market be created, and this wholesome and delicious food 
be brought within the possibilities of the woman who is looking 
for good low-cost dishes for her family table.” 
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GOLFER’S FOOT 


HIS IS A NEW “OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE”’ dis- 

covered by Dr. Charles Cross of San Francisco, or at 

least named by him. He writes about it in The Medical 
Record (New York). It may not attract the attention of 
those who are trying to alleviate occupational diseases in general 
—for obvious reasons. Any occupational disease is to be pre- 
vented quite simply by ceasing the occupation that gives rise to 
it. Only, those who make phosphorous matches, and those who 
grind steel tools, are coerced by economic forces into continuing 
their death-dealing trades. 


should arrest the attention of every golfer, otherwise the condi- 
tion may go on and become a very severe case. Slight swelling 
between the third and fourth toes may be noted. To quote 
further: 


“‘There is some degree of inflammation in every case of dis- 
torted feet. The feet being farthest from the central nervous 
system and the heart, they present, as evidences of distress, 
symptoms different from distortion or inflammation in other 
parts of the body. The first symptom of golfer’s foot or any 
other distortion may be a feeling of irritability, burning, or 
fatigue. Pain, if it ensues at all, is liable to be a late symptom, 
and it is wonderful what punishment feet can stand without pain. 

“One of the features of golf- 





The golfer has no such reason a 





for keeping it up. He likes to 
play golf, and his foot is only 
a little tired, or swelled, or 
sore; it will be all right in a 
little while. So he continues 
his occupation, even as_ the 
wage-earners do theirs, with 
similar results, and with even 
greater profit to the medical 
profession; for golfers pay big- 
ger bills than match-workers 
or grinders. Says Dr. Cross, 
in substance: 


“Golfer’s foot is an acute 
condition due to distortion of 
the foot as a result of broken 
arch. The affliction is very 
easily acquired, it is often 
neglected, and sometimes be- 
comes very troublesome. To 
add to the aforementioned dis- 
comfort, golfer’s foot makes 
the player fretful, and it in- 
terferes with play. If neglect- 
ed, the condition is liable to 
lead to a chain of efficiency- 
reducing ailments, the cause 
of which may be entirely over- 
looked. At the beginning of 
the season, or when beginning 
to play, all golfers should give 
their feet special attention, and 





Iustrations hy courtesy of 








New Vork 


** Medical Record,”” 
FOR FOOT EFFICIENCY IN GOLF. 
Machine showing the foot on which excess of weight comes in driving. 
The dials register the shift of weight at each stage of the stroke. 


er’s foot is the absence of phy- 
i: sical signs. Comparing both 
feet, the afflicted with the 
good foot, there is, to the un- 
educated eye, practically noth- 
ing to be seen. Few persons 
are able to discern any differ- 
ence in the feet, yet the patient 
knows there is a difference. 
On the normal foot there is 
no callus on the sole under the 
heads of the metatarsals. The 
presence of callus is evidence 
of a chronic distortion, or 
chronic broken arch. 

“The outlook in a case of 
golfer’s foot depends upon the 
golfer and the treatment. The 
symptoms may appear slight 
to the patient because ‘it is 
only in one foot.’ Treatment 
is liable to be neglected until 
the condition has become 
chronic. Even then the pa- 
tients seem to think any kind 
of treatment, shoes, supports, 
ete., that they can select them- 
selves, or that are recommended 
by friends, will cure the condi- 
tion. So long as people with 
distorted feet desire to treat 
themselves, they generally 
make matters worse and have 
no one to blame but themselves. 

‘Walking with toes out- 
ward is a habit that has been 
drilled into children long 
enough to make business for 














be very careful to keep them 
in good condition. In play- 
ing golf, and in practically every other work or play in life, 
foot-efficiency is essential. 

‘*When playing golf the anterior portion of the left foot, in 
right-handed players, and vice versa in left-handed players, is 
brought into unusual service. As the drive is made the weight 
of the body is brought back upon the foot that has been elevated 
in the upswing, and it is brought back with great force. <A great 
part of the force is distributed to the outer half of the anterior 
portion of the foot, made up of the heads of the metatarsal bones 
of the third, fourth, and fifth toes. The third and fourth me- 
tatarsals are generally the least-used part of a foot, and con- 
sequently, like the ring-finger in the hand, they usually form the 
weakest portion. They are the first to give way when under 
strain. When the whole front of the foot is used there appears 
less likelihood of injury. Spikes in shoes are not a necessity in 
playing golf if the feet are properly used. At any rate, wearing 
spiked shoes necessitates turning the foot on the side, and pre- 
vents use of the entire front part of the foot. However, golfer’s 
foot is liable to occur in any foot not strong enough to bear the 
strain. For that reason all golfers should be very careful 
with their feet, especially at the beginning of the season, or at 
the beginning of play, or »fter an absence from the links. When 
a foot gives way in the region described it should have immediate 
and scientific attention.” 

The first evidence of golfer’s foot, Dr. Cross goes on to say, is 
usually slight discomfort at the base of the third or fourth toes, or 
between them. It is not exactly a pain, but the toes and the 
feet may feel fatigued, or misplaced in the sock, and the sock may 


appear too short or the toes too long. Any of these symptoms 


all the scientific podologists 
for a generation to come. Almost all persons who toe out when 
they walk are on the road to some degree of foot distortion. 
The proper method of walking is to toe straight, or if anything 
to toe slightly in. Walking in this manner brings into use the 
entire ossa fulera of each foot and maintains development of 
the entire foot and leg. In walking with toes out, the metatarsal 
of the great foe is the only one used as the fulerum; the others 
become weakened from slight use or non-use. 

“Changing from shoes with high heels to low heels is a dan- 
gerous procedure. When playing, the golfer should wear shoes 
with heels about the height to which he is accustomed. If low- 
heeled shoes are worn during play they can be built up inside, 
and this prevents any distortion which may be brought about 
by changes. All shoes should be carefully examined to see if 
they are wide enough and long enough.” 

The use of metal arches or foot-plates for this condition is 
condemned by Dr. Cross, who points out that ‘“‘metal appli- 
ances of all kinds splint the foot and prevent proper functioning 
of the muscles and ligaments, causing atrophy from disuse,” 
while an exactly opposite condition is required in the suc- 
cessful treatment of golfer’s foot. Of the ready-made appliances 
on the market for the correction of distorted feet and broken 
arches, he says, ‘‘there is none that will give the desired result 
in more than 8 per cent. of the cases.’’ And he concludes with 
a reminder that: ‘“‘It is necessary to have a good pair of feet 
to stand upon, to work upon, and to play upon to be a good 


golfer.”’ 
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THE MOTOR AND THE CITY PLAN 


HE USE OF THE AUTOMOBILE will have an im- 

portant effect on the city of the future, for it is to be a 

planned city, and any plan must reckon with the changes 
in the conditions and requirements of life brought about by 
improvements in vehicular transit. These conditions were 
discust in the recent City Planning Conference at Cleveland, 
Ohio, by Chief Engineer Nelson P. Lewis, of the New York 
Board of Estimate. The general effect of the automobile on the 
future city, he says, will be to spread it out, to diffuse land- 
values, to improve streets and roads, and to make the citizen 
better acquainted with his city. It will make the handling of 
traffic easier, by making traffic more flexible, and it will make 
heavy engineering in street-work unnecessary. The street of 
the future will run on the surface instead of proceeding by a 
series of burrows and banks. Mr. Lewis, as quoted in The 
Engineering Record (New York, June 10), states his conclusions 
as follows: 


“1. The effect of the motor-vehicle upon the city plan of the 
future will be beneficial in that it will aid in bringing about some 
of the most important results that city-planners are striving to 
attain, such as: 

““(a) The discouragement of further centralization by reason 
of the fact that distances can more readily be overcome and 
less time will be consumed by men and women going to and 
from their work. 

**(b) The diffusion of land-values. While they will be in- 
creased in the aggregate, sensational increases in some places 
and stagnation in others will be less likely, and real estate will 
be put on a more stable basis. 

“*(c) Insistence upon a better class of street- and road-im- 
provements, they in turn stimulating better improvement of the 
abutting property. P 

‘““(d) A better knowledge on the part of: the citizen of his city 
and its environs, through the more general use of the motor- 
ear. He will thus acquire a greater interest in the improvement 
of both, and a more wide-spread interest in city-wide planning 
will be developed. 

‘2. While the amount of traffic on important thoroughfares 








A STANCE WHICH PROTECTS THE GOLFER'S FOOT. 











will be greatly increased, the greater speed and flexibility of the 
motor-vehicle will permit a much greater volume of traffic to 
be accommodated with safety in the same street, provided: 

‘*(a) That the speed and movement of all vehicles are con- 
trolled by intelligent police regulations so that the safety of 
riders and pedestrians shall be protected. This means regulation 


of pedestrian- as well as vehicular-movement and the education 
of both in the principle of ‘Safety First.’ 

**(b) That the width of commercial vehicles is so regulated 
that the number of lines of traffic which a street can accommo- 
date will not be reduced and the capacity of the roadway thereby 
seriously curtailed. This might be accomplished by the impos- 








A STANCE WHICH MAY CAUSE “‘GOLFER’S FOOT.” 











tion of a tax or license fee which would be uniform for all vehicles 
having an overall width of 7 feet or less, with an additional tax 
increasing in geometrical ratio for each inch of width over 7 feet. 

“*(c) That the wheel-loads are so restricted that the sustaining 
power of street-pavement and foundation is not exceeded. The 
most rational way to do this would be to prohibit wheel-loads 
in excess of 700 pounds per inch width of tier, and these only on 
rubber tires, the maximum loads on steel tires to be less, or, say, 
600 pounds per inch of width. 

‘*3. The greatest congestion, delay, and danger will be found 
where the traffic is most mixed. The traffic problem will, 
therefore, be simplified if heavy manufacturing, business, and 
residences are confined as far as possible to certain well-defined 
districts. Regulations having this end in view are becoming 
more generally recognized as an essential part of good city 
planning. 

‘*4. Horse-drawn traffic requires relatively light grades. 
Motor-ears and trucks can overcome much steeper grades, and 
considerable expense can, therefore, be saved in regulating 
streets, as they can conform more closely to the topography. The 
greater speed of the motor-vehicle will also justify longer detours 
to avoid excessive grades, and little time will be lost thereby. 

**5. While street-corners and junctions should be improved 
wherever possible, manufacturers of motor-vehicles should 
understand that they must adapt their vehicles to street con- 
ditions wherever possible, and that they should not be satisfied 
with present practise and expect the city streets to be adapted 
to such practise. The mobility of such vehicles, the short 
turning-radius for the heaviest motor-trucks, and the ingenuity 
which has been displayed in the design of trailers which will follow 
the tractor without the cutting of corners give promise that 
such adaptation to existing conditions is possible. Every effort 
should be made to conform with the existing conditions before 
demands are made for modifications of street details at great cost. 

“6. With decreasing cost of light motor-cars and with the 
likelihood of cheaper fuel the number of such cars will doubtless 
continue to increase. The problem of their accommodation in 
public streets will solve itself with the improvement of the 
character of road surfaces, altho a serious problem will be pre- 
sented in providing for the accommodation of standing cars. 
This will undoubtedly require the widening of roadways where 
possible at the expense of the sidewalks, and the provision at 
frequent intervals of parking spaces where cars may be left and 
eared for at a moderate charge.” 
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ARTISTIC MEDITATIONS IN 


life reacts on the mentality peculiar to a sculptor, might 

be the theme of a little essay written by a French sculp- 
tor who lost his life at Neuville-Saint-Vaast in June, 1915. His 
name was Gaudier-Brzeska, and we have already given our 
readers in THE Larprary Digest for August 21, 1915, some taste 
of his quality. The little essay printed in a memorial volume 
to him, recently written and compiled by the American poet, 
Ezra Pound, presents what an English writer, Ford Madox 
* than which 


sk: WAR SEEN SCULPTURALLY, or, how trench 


Hueffer, sees as ‘‘an expression of artistic ideals,’ 


THE TRENCHES 


“THIS WAR IS A GREAT REMEDY. 

“IN THE INDIVIDUAL IT KILLS ARROGANCE, SELF- 
ESTEEM, PRIDE. 

“IT TAKES AWAY FROM THE MASSES NUMBERS 
UPON NUMBERS OF UNIMPORTANT UNITS, WHOSE 
ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES BECOME NOXIOUS AS THE 
RECENT TRADES CRISES HAVE SHOWN US. 

“MY VIEWS ON SCULPTURE REMAIN ABSOLUTELY 
THE SAME. 

“IT IS THE VORTEX OF WILL, OF DECISION, THAT 
BEGINS. 

“*T SHALL DERIVE MY EMOTIONS SOLELY FROM 
THE ARRANGEMENT OF SURFACES. 1 
shall present my emotions by the ARRANGE- 











“A GREAT 


THE SCULPTOR WHO SAW WAR AS 
Gaudier-Brzeska in his studio before his work called *‘The Bird Swallowing a Fish.”’ 








REMEDY.” 


MENT OF MY SURFACES, THE PLANES 
AND LINES BY WHICH THEY ARE 
DEFINED. 


**Just as this hill, where the Germans are solidly 
entrenched, gives me a nasty feeling, solely be- 
“cause its gentle slopes are broken up by earth- 
works, which throw long shadows at sunset—just 
so shall I get fecling, of whatsoever definition, 
from a statue ACCORDING TO ITS SLOPES, 
varied to infinity. 

‘*T have made an experiment. Two days ago I 
pinched from an enemy a mauser rifle. Its heavy, 
unwieldy shape swamped me with a _ powerful 
IMAGE of brutality. 

‘‘T was in doubt for a 
pleased or displeased me. 

‘**T found that I did not like it. 

**T broke the butt off and with my knife I carved 
in it a design, through which I tried to express a 
gentler-order of feeling, which I preferred. 

“BUT I WILL EMPHASIZE that MY DE- 
SIGN got its effect (just as the gun had) FROM 
A VERY SIMPLE COMPOSITION OF LINES 
AND PLANES. 





long time whether it 


**GAUDIER-BRZESKA.” 





Brzeska (pronounced Jaersh-ka) was a French- 





he knows nothing ‘‘gentler and wiser.”’ It contains, he says, 
‘“*the thoughts of an artist who had a mystical and beautiful 
mind and who had been long under fire.’’ It is interesting and 
valuable, he further says, to observe ‘‘ what such a mind selects.” 
The little essay was forwarded to the writer’s friends in London, 
and in the corner of the sheet was written: ‘‘I have been slightly 
wounded in the night of Sunday 8th, on patrol duty. I have 
been at rest since and am returning service within two or three 
Here is the essay: 

““T HAVE BEEN FIGHTING FOR TWO MONTHS and I 
can now gage the intensity of life. 

“HUMAN MASSES teem and move, are destroyed and 
crop up again. 

‘*HORSES are worn out in three weeks, die by the roadside. 

‘*DOGS wander, are destroyed, and others come along. 

“WITH ALL THE DESTRUCTION that works around us 
NOTHING IS CHANGED, EVEN SUPERFICIALLY. LIFE 
IS THE SAME STRENGTH, THE MOVING AGENT 
THAT PERMITS THE SMALL INDIVIDUAL TO ASSERT 
HIMSELF. 

“THE BURSTING SHELLS, the volleys, wire-entangle- 
ments, projectors, motors, the chaos of battle DO NOT ALTER 
IN THE LEAST the outlines of the hill we are besieging. A 
company of PARTRIDGES scuttle along before our very trench. 

“IT WOULD BE FOLLY TO SEEK ARTISTIC EMO- 
TIONS AMID THESE LITTLE WORKS OF OURS. 

“THIS PALTRY MECHANISM, WHICH SERVES AS A 
PURGE TO OVERNUMEROUS HUMANITY. 


days.” 


man with a probable mixture of some Eastern race, 
from the indication of the name he bore; but he happened to 
have spent much of his life in England, thus evading his mili- 
tary and there he the war broke out. 
His ancestors are said to have been masons and stone-carvers 
for generations and had worked on the Cathedral of Chartres. 
One of his friends once ‘‘discovered an almost exact portrait of 
The memoir 


service, was when 


Gaudier, carved on some French cathedral fagade.”’ 
tells us that in the fateful August he went at once to the French 
Embassy and was informed he might return to France without 
penalty. Arrived in Boulogne, he was told by a ‘‘square-set 
captain”’ that his sentence was ‘‘ten years in Africa.’’ Gaudier 
protested: ‘‘But I came back of my own free will to fight’’; 
and the captain retorted: ‘“‘It’s a very good thing you did, other- 
wise you’d have got twenty years in Africa.’’ He was taken to 
Calais and put in a guard-house. The house had a high window, 
and at midnight he let himself out of it and managed to escape 
the sentry. Good luck favored him, and he also contrived to 
get across the Channel to England, where he gave up the idea 
of soldiering and set to work on his art again. “But,” says Mr. 
Pound: 

‘“‘The bombardment of Reims was too much for him, his 
disgust with the Boches was too great to let him stay ‘idle.’ 
He got some better guaranty of safe conduct from his Embassy, 
and went back to his death, tho his own genius was worth more 
than dead buildings.” 
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BANNED BY THE CENSOR 


OME HINTS of what the war may do for the soldier— 

particularly if he be Irish—may be gained from a war- 

play written by Bernard Shaw. All the constituted powers 
have proved too much for the dramatist, however, and not even 
the directors of the Abbey Theater in Dublin, for which the 
play was written, much less the English censor, will permit a 
presentation in either Dubiin or London. American managers, 
if not indignant, are at least shy, and only those favored ones 
to whom have come the manuscript copies for reading have had 
a taste of the delicious flavor of ‘‘O’Flaherty, V.C.”’ Mr. H. 
T. Parker, of the Boston Transcript, has apparently been one of 
these individuals, and he gives us an account of the work, whose 
action, or rather conversations, pass in Ireland in the summer of 
1915. Among the people stands first O’ Flaherty himself, back on 
furlough to get his V.C. from the hands of the King, and to 
visit his mother and sweetheart, incidentally putting in odd 
moments at recruiting. His mother, and Tessie, a maid 
servant and O’Flaherty’s sweetheart, and General Sir Pearce 
Madigan, retired officer of the Army, make up the other char- 
acters. Mr. Shaw, we are shown, ‘‘animates and characterizes 
O’ Flaherty into a vivid, vital, and believable figure of life and the 
theater in the present hour, and he enriches him with more 
than one quality of what may be called the new Irish tempera- 
ment. Irish idiosynerasy of an older sort, but none the worse 
or less salient for that, is plentiful in Mother O'Flaherty; Tessie 
is not much more than a quick sketch for necessary purposes, 
while Sir Pearce remains a serviceable interlocutor.”” We read: 


“As the talk begins between the two soldiers in the garden, 
O’ Flaherty is bored and wearied with his work as an instrument 
to recruiting. ‘What with the standing on my legs all day, and 
the shaking hands, and the making speeches—and what’s worse, 
listening to ’°em—and the calling for eheers for King and country, 
and the saluting the flag, and the listening to ‘“God Save the 
King’’ and ‘‘ Tipperary,” and trying to make my eyes look moist 
like a man in a picture-book,’ O’Flaherty more than half wishes 
himself back in the trenches for a little rest and quiet. Yet, 
with true Irishry, he is amused at the anomaly of his present 
position—the honored guest of Sir Pearce, from whom in the 
poaching of peace-time he had taken salmon and rabbits enough 
to be an ‘ornament to the country’ in quite another sense from 
that in which the old General uses the phrase. 

‘‘ After this serio-comiec preluding and picturing which strike 
the homely, humorous, quasi-ironic note of the whole play and 
run away occasionally, like all the rest, into Irish whim and 
extravagance, O’Flaherty and Sir Pearce fall to talk about active 
seryice, and out of their interchanges springs Mr. Shaw’s notion 
of the reactions of such a young Irish soldier to the experiences 
of warfare. ‘That was what I got to know,’ O'Flaherty runs on, 
‘that fighting was easier than it looked and that the others were 
as much afeard of me as I was of them, and that if I only held 
out long enough, they would lose heart and give up. .. . I 
know quite well why I killed ’em—because I was afeard that if 
I didn’t, they would kill me. I’ve learned more than you 
think going into the wide world as a soldier. Don’t talk to me 
or to any soldier of the war being right. No war is right, and all 
the holy water that Father Quinn ever blest couldn’t make one 
right.’ 

‘‘Then by easy stages, Mr. Shaw leads the conversation 
toward patriotism—Irish, British, abstract, and general, that 
O’ Flaherty, V.C.—and more than incidentally the playwright 
—may speak their minds concerning it. Patriotism, observes 
O’ Flaherty ruminant, ‘kept Ireland poor because, instead of 
trying to better ourselves, we thought we were the fine fellows 
of patriots when we were speaking evil of Englishmen that 
was as poor as ourselves, and maybe as good as ourselves.’ 
Next comes the turn of the English. In O’Flaherty’s, and 
not improbably Mr. Shaw’s, view, ‘they never thought of 
being patriotic until the war broke out; and now the 
patriotism has took them so sudden and come so strange to 
them that they run about like frightened chickens, uttering 
all manner of nonsense. But, please God, they'll forget all 
about it when the war is over. They’re getting tired of it 
already.’ Sir Pearce is properly irritated at these sayings. The 
war—he protests—‘has uplifted us all in a wonderful way.’ 
The world will never be the same after it, and so forth, with the 





usual shibboleths. But O'Flaherty is not to be shaken. ‘That's 
what they all say, sir. I see no great ‘‘differ’’ myself. It’s all 
the fight and the excitement, and when that quiets down, 
they’ll go back to their natural divilment and be the same as 
ever’—an opinion that clear-minded persons with much ex- 








HIERATIC HEAD OF EZRA POUND. 


The American poet, Ezra Pound, who writes the memoir of his 
friend, Gaudier-Brzeska, tells us that while the head was being made 
“we joked of the time when I should sell it to the * Metropolitan’ 
for $5,000, and when we should both live at ease for a year... 
some two or three decades hence." 











perience of the permanence of human nature have been known 
to share with the private.” 


Mrs. O'Flaherty is prefigured in the speeches of her son as a 


woman of fixt ideas: 


***She’s like the English. They think there’s no one like 
themselves. It’s the same with the Germans, tho they are 
educated and ought to know better.’ In fact, she is quite sure 
that every illustrious figure of whom she has ever heard— 
‘from Venus to Gladstone’—was Irish, and altogether con- 
vineed that Shakespeare was born in Cork. It appears also 
that she is a highly romantie person, for ‘whom in particular 
her son has invented an apocryphal conflict in which he over- 
threw single-handed the German Emperor himself* and no fewer 
than twelve of the Imperial guardsmen—an anecdote that even 
the zealous Sir Pearce hesitates to use in recruiting speeches. 
No such scruples trouble O'Flaherty. ‘I’ve hardly told my 
mother the truth twice a year since I was born, and would you 
have me turn ’round on her and tell it now, when she’s looking 
to have some peace and quiet in her old age?’ A truly Irish 
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touch worthy to stand beside the explanation. the son gave her 
of his enlistment. He was going, he said, to fight for the French 
and the Russians, and: it never occurred to the good soul that 
they could be fighting against any one but the English.” 


When Mrs. O'Flaherty appears she turns the conversation 
upon her son’s decoration, and suddenly gathers that it was 
the King of England who bestowed it: 


*“*VYou’d take the hand of a tyrant red with the blood of 
Ireland —’ she bursts out. ‘He’s not half the tyrant you are, 
God help him!’ retorts the ready and matter-of-fact V.C., 
enlightened by his experience of the wide world. ‘His hand 
was cleaner than mine that had the blood of his own relations 
on it, maybe.’ The old woman forgets her wrath for the 
moment in her curiosity about the Queen. Her son gratifies it 
truthfully, doubtless, but poorly: ‘She didn’t know what to say 
to me, poor woman, and I didn’t know what to say to her, God 
help me!’ 

“This royal anecdotage, however, is but a diversion along the 
way, and Mrs. O’ Flaherty returns to her main contention. What 
is her son doing—fighting for the English? Why did he enlist 
and he Irish? O'Flaherty answers her with pride and also with 
shrewdness: ‘I have my own reasons for taking part in this great 
conflict,’ he retorts in his best speech-making style. ‘I'd be 
ashamed to stay at home and not fight, when everybody else 
is fighting.’ Then, driving a new shaft home: ‘I went where 
I could get the biggest separation-allowance for you.’ Maternal 


thrift spurs the maternal tongue, and it becomes voluble about . 


allowances and the petty haggling, in Mrs. O’Flaherty’s view, 
of the Government over the payment of them. Before long, 
however, her son’s pension—a V.C.’s pension—will bring in 
more. Such eupidity nettles O'Flaherty, especially as Tessie, 
who has now joined the company, is as curious and thrifty over 
his pecuniary future. ‘She’s thinking of nothing but to get 
me out there again to be wounded so that she may spend my 
pension. . . . Knowledge and wisdom has come to me with 
pain, fear, and trouble. . . . Now, if ever I marry, I'll marry a 
Frenchwoman.’ And he extols French cooking, French farming, 
French women in a fashion that implies intimate acquaintance 
with all three. Mother and sweetheart bridle and snap; but 
O' Flaherty, V.C., is not to be stayed: 

‘**What’s happened to everybody? That’s what I want to 
know. What’s happened to you that I thought all the world of 
and was afeared of? What’s happened to Sir Pearce, that I 
thought was a great general and that I now see to be no more 
fit to command an army than an old hen? What's happened to 
Tessie that I was mad to marry a year ago and that I wouldn’t 
take now with all Ireland for her fortune? I tell you the world’s 
creation is crumbling in ruins about me, and then you come 
and ask what’s happened to me!’ 

‘So, if we are to believe O'Flaherty, V.C., and Mr. Shaw, 
does the quick-minded Irish soldier—and doubtless the slower- 
witted Briton—come back from the trenches with a new back- 
bone under his tunic, new horizons before his eyes, and new notions 
of living in his mind and heart. Perhaps, even, he is begin- 
ning to see men, women, and things as they really are. But 
the two particular women of this particular ‘interlude’ are not 
minded to philosophizing. O’Flaheriy himself with his new 
notions exasperates them; their own chagrin mutually infuriates 
them. Off they go into a wild and whirling Irish ‘scrap,’ a 
duel of Irish volubility, vehemence, reproach, and recrimination, 
a very bombardment of epithet and assertion, that rends the 
cireumambient air. The men may not long endure this storm 
of impreeation. Into the house they thrust the shrieking women; 
suddenly there is a great calm; the garden smiles, still, solitary, 
sunlit; the thrush begins to sing anew; and O'Flaherty, tranquil 
once more, glances, relieved and ruminant, at Sir Pearce in like 
case and resumes his meditations.” 


O’Flaherty’s final rumination gives the upset to most views 
on the horrors of war: 


“‘What a discontented sort of animal man is, sir. Only a 
month ago I was in the quiet of the country out at the front, 
except the ducks and the bellow of a cow in the distance as it 
might be, and the shrapnel making little clouds in the heavens 
and the shells whistling, and maybe a yell or two when one of us 
was hit. And would you believe it, sir, I complained of the noise 
and wanted to have a peaceful time at home. Well, them two 
has taught me a lesson. This morning, sir, when I was telling 
the boys here how I was longing to be back taking my part 
for King and country with the others, I was lying as you well 


know, sir. Now I can go and say it with a clean conscience. 
Some likes war’s alarms and some likes home life. I’ve tried 
both, sir, and I’m all for war’s alarms now. I always was @ 
quiet lad by natural disposition.” 


’ 





THE INTELLECTUAL MOVEMENT IN 
PARAGUAY 
HE GLANCES that formerly turned almost wholly 
to Europe are some of them bent southward upon the 
the Western world under the equator. 
Latin America is by one means or another forcing us to take 


countries of 
notice. Paraguay probably is one of these of which we have 
been least aware; but we learn from Dr. Cecilio Baez, writing 
in the Bulletin de la Bibliotheque de l’ Amérique Latine an article 
quoted in La Revue (Paris), that the last forty years have seen 
more intellectual progress in this country than was accomplished 
in the preceding three centuries. After three hundred years of 
Spanish dominion, Assumption, the capital of Paraguay, could 
boast of but one wretched primary school. Its director, despair- 
ing of receiving regularly his annual salary of a hundred dollars, 
and disgusted at having no suitable place provided for his 
establishment, resigned in 1812. 

The first dictator of Paraguay, tho himself a man of education, 
was too busy with political activities to show any interest in the 
intellectual needs of the people. The dictator was 
such a violent reactionary that in his hatred of liberty he per- 


second 


mitted no one to open a college, and much less establish a 
publishing-house, since he had even interdicted the introduction 
and this in the middle of 





of books and papers into Paraguay 
the nineteenth century! -araguay, therefore, was a country 
which had been rendered barbarous and ignorant by Governors 
who were equally ignorant and barbarous,” says Mr. Baez. 
However, in the latter third of the last century new influences 
of light and learning began to make themselves felt, some of 
foreign and some of native origin. Among the men who were 
responsible for this belated renaissance he mentions Facundo 
Machain, the Docond brothers, Juan Silvano Godoy, Fernando 
Sturburn, Jaime Sora, Benigno Ferreira, Cayo Miltos, Miguel 
Palacios, and some others who “‘brought in their baggage the 
republican codes and in their skulls modern ideas.’’ One of the 
foremost of these was Juan José Decond, poet and journalist. 
We read: 

‘*The principal editor of Regeneracion, he made known, about 
1870, the liberal institutions of the United States, and awakened 
the popular consciousness to the first murmurings of liberty. 
Among the numerous foreigners who began to flow into Paraguay 
at this period one above all deserves special mention, since he 
was later consecrated the great national poet. This was Victorino 
Albente y Lago, of Spain. He arrived in the midst of a spectacle 
of desolation and death. An atrocious and disastrous war had 
left the land unsown, the cities and towns heaps of empty houses. 

“In a powerful burst of inspiration Albente proclaimed the 
splendid deeds of the martyred soldiers, exalting their memory 
in an epic worthy of Homer and inspiring the new generation 
with an invincible hope of a near renovation.”’ 

Since liberty has been obtained, Mr. Baez tells us, the people 
have been educated and redeemed from barbarism by instruc- 
tion. Good primary and secondary schools are now to be found, 
and there are various learned faculties and academies of liberal 
arts, as well as a political press. 

“‘To-day one thinks and writes. Dr. Benjamin Aceval has 
founded a National College; the eminent citizen Antonio 
Taboada, one of the glories of Paraguayan democracy, has 
instituted civic education. The distinguished historian, Juan 
Silvano Godoy, has consecrated a considerable fortune to the 
purpose of laying the foundation of a Museum of Beaux-Arts and 
establishing a rich library.” 

Finally there stands the brilliant young poet, Eloy Farina 
Nufie, ‘“‘the present hope of Paraguayan letters,” who, is 
expected tc equal the fame of the celebrated Ruben Dario. 
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A GERMAN VIEW.OF WAR AND ART 


ERMANY HAS EXALTED WAR from so many angles 

that one might expect German writers to see only bene- 
7 fits accruing to art from the martial spirit. But it was 
Proudhon, a Frenchman, who said that war exerts a favorable 
influence on art, and even added with a flash of French wit that 
if war had not previously existed art would have to invent it. 
A German of to-day, Hermann Fernau, takes up the mot of 
Proudhon and tries to prove 


the French nation. Maupassant, Anatole France, Zola, Degas 
Pissaro, Millet, Manet, Monet, Cézanne, Rodin, illustrious 
names, are the sons of the vanquished. Germany, it is true, 
had in the same period some artists of worth, such as Brawn 
and. Lang, in military painting, but she did not excel in the 
domain of art, as would have been expected according to the 
theory of Proudhon.” 


The writer goes on to the consideration of conditions of to- 
that 


poets, painters, 


day, observing that the contemporary opinion agrees 


searcely any 





the falseness of the philosophy 
it implies. Herr Fernau is a 
native of Breslau, where he 
lived up to the age of twenty- 
one. He was staying in Paris 
when the war broke out, and 
at that time found a refuge 
in Switzerland, where he is now 
residing. He is the author 
book lately published 
title ‘‘Because I 
a German,” in which he 
the work, 
” together with the 


of a 
under the 
am 
examines earlier 
** T’Acecuse, 
German answers to it; and as a 
conclusion demands that ‘“‘ev- 
ery loyal friend of peace must, 
as a matter of principle, par- 
ticipate in the bringing to trial 
of the instigator of the war.” 
It is from the peace-magazine, 
Friedenswarte, that Herr Fer- 
in a 

Ac- 
cording to Mr. Fernau, Proud- 


nau’s article is quoted 
leading French review. 


hon is right in saying that the 
first manifestations of the art- 
impulse in humanity are assoc- 
iated with the early wars which 
inspired them. But, he adds, 
‘‘when Proudhon pretends that 
the centuries of war are also 
those of the chefs-d’euvre of 
art, and that vanquished peo- 
ples, like slaves, have no art, 
his conclusion is pure sophism.”’ 


Proceeding: 


‘“No one could pretend, for 
example, that the brilliant vie- 
tories of Napoleon gave ‘an 
impulse to French art; while 
Germany, - vanquished, pro- 
duced masters who owed noth- 








BOY WITH A CONY. 


From a stone figure by Gaudier-Brzeska. 
the sculptor’s death: “If the Germans succeed in damaging Gaudier- 
Brzeska, they will have done more harm to art than tley have by the 
destruction of Reims Cathedral, for a building once made and 
recorded can, with some care, be remade, but the uncreated forms 
of a man of genius can not be set forth by another.”’ 


or musicians have risen above 
mediocrity or given evidence 
Where 
veritable 


of lofty thought. has 


one seen a master 
arise, in Europe, during the 
past two years? he inquires, 


continuing: 


**Do we possess a single chef- 
deuvre which is a direct issue 
of the great war? To speak 
of Germany alone, the Haupt- 
manns, Sudermanns, Dehmels, 
Falkes, ete., have written a 
few poems . . . which can not 
be compared sincerely to those 
which gave them theircelebrity. 
A flagrant proof of this is at 
hand in a poetic anthology re- 
cently published in which have 
collaborated the two Haupt- 
manns, Gustave Falke, Lud- 
wig Thomas, Eulenberg, Flai- 
schlein, Hart, Holz, ete.; they 
have been mere patriots, not 
artists in the exact sense of 
the term. 

“The war has limited their 
horizon—once they were bear- 
ers of the torch of the ideal, 
here they reveal themselves but 
coryphées of Pan-Germanism. 

**But, it may be replied, if 
the war is not inspiring the 
poets and artists at present, 
yet we will see them at. work 
anew when it ceases. It is 
true that a Goethe found the 
subject’ of a ‘Hermann und 
Dorothea’ in war; a Stendhal, 
a Vigny, a Maupassant have 
taken therefrom the themes of 
their romances, but these are 
exceptions, and it can not be 
denied that the trenches of to- 
day do not present the loftiest 
romantic or poetic epics. 

“The artist can, assuredly, 
find in this war motives for 
creative work, can feel the ac- 
tion of the ideas to which it 


Ezra Pound wrote before 








ing to military campaigns. 
The dazzling period of German 
literary and artistic creation was precisely that of Herder, 
Klopstock, Wieland, Goethe, Schiller, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Rauch, Overbeck, Cornelius, Winckelmann, and corresponds to 
the defeats of Valmy and Jena. . 

“The battles of Leipzig and of the Belle-Alliance were not 
an epoch of artistic uplift for Germany. If it were true that 
vanquished peoples are poor in art, the France of 1813 and 1814 
would not have produced artists and intellectuals of renown, 
while Prussia, Austria, and Russia would be illustrious in this 
respect. But it was just the contrary that took place. The 
generation which shone in 1830-40 was entering its youth 
at the time of Waterloo. Victor Hugo, Georges Sand, Balzac, 
Lamartine, Musset, Dumas, Chopin, Ingres, Delacroix, Courbet 
appeared when Germany could not confront them with a single 
rival in painting or in music. 

“‘After 1870-71 the same thing was. demonstrated. The 
defeat of France in no way paralyzed the artistic activity of 


gives birth, the union of the 
forces of a country before a 
common danger, the renunciation of personal interest for the 
general good, the raptness of the soul in devotion and sacrifice; 
but these sentiments do not dominate contemporaneous art.” 

The very tendency to accentuate the national or chauvinistic 
element, thinks this critic, places a composition in the category 
of the second rate, and he draws the conclusion that modern 
war is not helpful, but. rather inimical, to art. The writer's 
concluding paragraph to the book mentioned above is: 

‘‘In the name of the millions who have already fallen in this 
gigantic war, in the name of the millions perchance yet to fall 
in the name of the public peace and security of Europe, in the 
name of the culture and civilization of our earth, in the name 
of the inviolable, unwritten, and eternal right of the nations, | 
demand this trial and this punishment, and I demand them 


JUST BECAUSE I AM A GERMAN.” 
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| WAR’S EFFECT ON YOUTH IN GERMANY 


HILE WAR THREATENS US it can not be amiss 
to ponder the moral consequences of war on the 
youth of Germany as two of their watchful elders 

The opening days of the war aroused in the young 
a burning love of the Fatherland, a noble enthusiasm, and 
the spirit of self-sacrifice. But the prolonged struggle has 
made them weary of well-doing, and’the bad influences of the 
state of war are said to be showing themselves on every hand. 
With the younger children, says the Mayor of Darmstadt, 
Mr. Miller, it appears in a growing lack of obedience. ‘‘Older 
boys begin to smoke and drink and gamble, loaf round the 
street-corrers, and often do things still worse than that. He 
writes in the Zeitschrift fir Kommunalwirtschaft und Kom- 


munal politik (Berlin): 


see them. 


“No doubt it is the war-spirit which awakens in these 
otherwise harmless boys, wild desires that 
shapes. Nobody is here to watch them, and the fact that 
they have taken the places of grown-up men in office and 
factory has fostered in these urchins an overweening opinion of 
themselves. 

“Sad as thé confession must be, in many cases the mother 
herself, by misery or passion, has entered upon a life of sin, 
and henceforth can not exert any more a restraining influence 
upon her children. 

“The schools are disorganized; the majority of the teaehers 
are in the trenches. Discipline is gone, and often the sehool- 
houses serve as barracks. 

“Even the police is helpless, for its own ranks have been 
depleted and the small contingent left has its hands full with 
matters which seem to them more important than the surveillaneé 
of urchins and small girls. ‘ 

**How ean the evil be remedied? I think we should by law 
invest the teachers with sufficient police authority to enable 
them to cope with the new situation. If necessary, the military 
authorities ought to step in. Let us make a law forbidding boys 
under eighteen to smoke or to visit bars and moving pictures. If 
the latter act against the law, let us pitilessly withdraw their 
licenses. We admit that some of these establishments have 
some educational value, but we cheerfully renounce these 
advantages during the war. 

‘‘We even would-go further by forbidding the frequentation 
of the coffee- and tea-houses, by closing the streets after.7 p.m. 
to boys and girls of tender age, by suppressing the sale of dime 
novels and of candies through automatic slot-machines. 

“Of course, the tobacco-dealers ought to be punished for 
selling their goods to minors, and an absolute embargo should 
be laid on the sale of firearms. 

“‘No doubt the carrying out of these measures is not an easy 
one under the present circumstances, when our entire public and 
private life is thoroughly disorganized. But when the moral 
foundations of society are in danger nobody has the right to 
shirk his duties. We can not imagine that our German matrons 
will refuse to take under their direct protection the tens of 
thousands of young girls exposed to thousandfold temptations. 
May they organize among themselves a female police force. The 
Government will cheerfully invest them with the necessary 
authority.” 


. The situation is more favorable in the country, says the 
Mayor, for there everybody has his hands full to take care of 
house and field and garden. He proceeds: 

*“Could we not meet the case of at least a part of our youth 
in the cities by keeping them busy, opening for them gratuitous 
vocational schools? And it would do no harm to open reading- 
rooms, to establish amateur theaters—in brief, to lead the minds 
and activities of our youth into the right channels. 

“We are bragging so much about our wonderful system of 
education, but we must confess that by charging relatively high 
fees for our courses we bar the poorer classes from the ad- 


often assume ugly- 


vantages of aliberal education. May this war do away with 
this undemocratic remnant of the past! Why not imitate 
those countries where public care is taken of the children of 
the poor, providing them, if necessary, with food, shoes, and 
clothing? 

“It is a pity to see on our streets barefoot children in rags; 
it is a pity that boys can not enter a factory because they have 
not the means to buy the required instruments. 

‘Let us finally not forget our tens of thousands of poor girls, 
who, on account of our terrible lists of dead and crippled, will be 
deprived of the possibility of founding a family of their own. 
Let us educate them right now, while the war is still raging, so 
that they may be able one day to earn an honest living. If 
we neglect this duty we undermine with our own hands the 
moral foundations of our German Fatherland.”’ 


Judge Hellwig, of Berlin, writes in Grensboten, of that city, 
in a tone more optimistic, and believes that many of the public 
statements the growth of youthful criminality 
have been exaggerated: He also is afraid that the anti-German 
press in foreign countries will take advantage of these exposures 
in order to blacken the good reputation of the Fatherland. 
Besides this, hé seeks to avoid the inevitable anguish for the 
But with these reserves 


concerning 


field-gray as a result.of such exposures. 
he is obliged to admit that there has been something wrong, 
since the war began, with the numerous Fritzchens and Gretchens, 
for one can not deny the facts laid before the Bavarian House of 
Representatives by the Minister of the Interior, the facts exposed 
by numerous judges of the juvenile courts and by the Deutsche 
Zentrale fiir Jugendfirsorge (German Central Institutes for the 
Care of the Youth). He admits: 


““No doubt the number of thefts in forest and field and of 
assaults has been increased through the very prevalence of the 
wild spirit of war permeating our whole national and private life. 
But we must not forget, on the other hand, that the continuous 
state of siege imposed upon our country has made it neces- 
sary to proclaim hundreds of new laws and ordinances and en- 
force old ones, so that we now consider as crimes what we treated 
before the war as negligible misdemeanors. Thousands of our 
boys of sixteen and seventeen—the two most dangerous years 
as far as youthful criminality is concerned—have entered the 
Army, but their place on the criminal calendar has, alas! been 
taken by their juniors, and that in a really horrifying measure. 
That, further, numerous criminal actions remain unnoticed or 
escape punishment on account of the lack of police and proper 
supervision of our banks and warehouses is a foregone con- 
clusion. We have, however, the consolation in the certitude 
that a similar situation for similar réasons prevails in the coun- 
tries of our enemies.”’ 





NEW YORK’S CLEAN-UP—The Empire City is aglow over 
a bettered condition in its morals. Or at least First Deputy 
Police Commissioner Dunham rejoices over the clean-up par- 
ticularly in the vice of the streets. The police and social welfare 
associations have been working quietly in making traffic in 
vice unpopular. This is how the First Deputy states the case 
in the New York Times: 


“The lid is on and it is going to stay on. New York is the 
most decent of cities. It’s a big city and has got a lot of humans 
in it and we haven't made any attempt to change human nature. 
But we have curbed commercialized vice. There aren’t any more 
disorderly resorts to speak of, the traffic on the streets has 
lost most of its brazenness and we are working on this greatest 
problem the police of any big city have to solve. New York 
has no apology to make. It is a clean city, the cleanest of cities. 
The underworld is growing smaller each day, Chinatown as a 
wicked resort, is only a piece of fiction now. The Tenderloin 
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is getting better all the time and because there is improvement 
to be made, there will be more improvement. 

“The practical end of any flaunting of the vicious element in 
the streets is perhaps the greatest gain that has been made. 
It is really true that fewer disorderly women are seen here. 
Many of them have reformed because theirs was made such a 
hard way to make a living. Others have gone, no one knows 
where. And recently there has been an almost extraordinary 
exodus to other cities, some near-by and some in the West. 1 
prefer not to mention their names, but 400 women recently went 
from New York to one city in the East. 

‘The use of the imposition of the maximum two-year sentence 
and parole has worked well. With a heavy sentence contingent 
on their rearrest the offenders have become muck more careful. 
I know of nothing that better summarizes what has been done 
in this direction than the recent report of the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene.” 





CHURCH UNION WITH A NEW BRAND 


NOVEL EXAMPLE OF CHURCH UNION comes to 
A light in a small Ohio town where a Methodist, a Bap- 
tist, and a Lutheran communion surrender all their 
old-time denominational individuality and merge into one as 
Presbyterians. The night the Church was organized, says 
Frederick N. McMillan, writing in The Continent (Chicago), 
‘‘Baptists nominated Methodists and Methodists nominated 
Lutherans to serve as officers of the new Presbyterian Church, 
and a beautiful spirit of harmony and earnestness was mani- 
fested.”” All this happened in Pleasant Plain, a village in 
Warren County, which now lives up to the physical implications 
of its name. It has fewer than 500 inhabitants, but these few 
were attempting to carry the burden of three churches. ‘‘The 
inevitable rivalries and jealousies incident to such a condition 
were very repellent to the substantial, well-meaning citizens who 
had much respect for religion but little for this method of 
ministering to the religious needs of the community.” In 
consequence: 


‘*In the summer of 1915, in response to a spontaneous desire 
an old-fashioned town-meeting was held in the town-hall, and 
after full and frank discussion it was voted to give up the three 
organizations and unite in one community church, which should 
be the center of the social, civic, and spiritual life of the town 
and the surrounding country. It was voted to affiliate the new 
organization with some denominational body. 

‘**It was obvious that it would not be wise to choose one of the 
three denominations represented by the three churches. A 
Presbyterian elder of an Ohio church who had been engaged 
for some weeks as a State inspector of highways in constructing 
a State pike which ran near the town and who had gained the 
confidence and esteem of the community, was called into con- 
ference. In response to the request to bring representatives 
ot his church to confer with the people, he sent word to the 
writer, the chairman of the church extension committee of the 
presbytery of Cincinnati. 

‘‘Union services and a union Sabbath-school had been held 
for some time in the Lutheran Church. Members of the com- 
mittee visited the field and ministers were sent to supply the 
pulpit. A petition to organize a Presbyterian Church was 
drawn up, and of the more than seventy-five signers just one 
person, a woman, was Presbyterian. The legal counsel of the 
committee guided the people in the necessary legal steps to 
sell the three church properties, the proceeds of which, unless 
otherwise specified, went, in accord with civil and ecclesiastical 
law, to the denominational bodies. The Baptist Church, which 
is the largest building with the most ample grounds, has been 
purehased and will be repaired and refitted for the uses of the 
union congregation. 

‘‘An evangelistic meeting was held by a Presbyterian pastor 
of a Cincinnati church before the church was organized. The 
night the organization was perfected thirty-eight persons, all 
but two adults, were received on confession of faith, and of the 
twelve who were baptized two men were elected elders. They 
and many others say, ‘If this is the type of religion which our 
community is to have we are for it.’ The enrolment in the 
union Sabbath-school and the attendance at the union services 
are 50 per cent. greater than the combined enrolment and 
attendance of the three churches.” 
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EFFORTS FOR BRITISH CHURCH UNION 


HE EXPERIMENT IN CHURCH UNION put into 

effect by the Ohio village of Pleasant Plain is proposed 

for all Britain, and many leading church figures, besides 

the Lord Mayor of London, have advocated some form of a 
merger. One of these is Sir Charles Wakefield, a prominent Wes- 
levan Methodist, whom The Christian Commonwealth (London) 
es as desiring to see one British Church, ‘‘ with no chaos or 

ty in works of charity, with no waste of money or labor, and 
with one authentic voice in the region of conduct, one authentic 
stroke in the region of action.” His recommendation has a 
certain novelty of method to secure at least interested attention: 


‘He suggested that if he invited the leaders of the churches to 
the Mansion House, from the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
General Booth, of the Salvation Army, and asked them to con- 
sider how far they could unify and mobilize their forces for the wel- 
fare of this country, the leaders of religion would find it difficult 
to be theological, for they would be in an atmosphere of practical 
affairs, meeting under the roof of the chief building in the capital 
city of the British Empire. We need, he said, not a great 
statesman or a great general, but an inspired leader in religion, 
and he disclosed his belief that if the heads of the churches were to 
come together and avoid all exploration in the theological region, 

_it would be possible to achieve unity on the basis of the two foun- 

dation commandments of Christianity—love of God and love of 
our fellow men. His vision, indeed, went beyond our national 
boundaries, and saw the whole Empire united in a ‘new realiza- 
tion of God and a fresh enthusiasm for Christ ’—without reckon- 
ing with the fact that the British Empire recognizes more than 
one religion, and that Christianity is numerically not the greatest 
of these.” 


It is just here, tho, The Commonwealth thinks, Sir Charles 
Wakefield ‘‘unconsciously brought out the fundamental obstacle 
to organic religious union and the cardinal defect of the move- 
ment which aims at creating one Church by a process of me- 
chanical coupling up.”” But— 


‘*Real religious unity will come, and is already being realized, 
through the perception of spiritual identity and the solidarity of 
religious experience underlying all creeds. There will always be 
differences in modes of worship and in methods of ecclesiastical 
government, tho in their communion men are one—one Christ 
with many names and one God and Father of us all.”’ 


The Commonwealth expresses the belief that ‘‘ the total spiritual 
experience of mankind would be diminished by attempts to force 
a corporate mechanical union upon the churches,”’ yet it feels that 
‘existing rivalries and divisions and lack of cohesion must be 


’ 


overcome.” In that journal the Rev. A. T. Guttery, of the 
Primitive Methodist Church, puts forward a scheme of church 
union ‘“‘which preserves denominational loyalties, and yet 
provides a real measure of common control over religious ac- 
tivities in which all the free churches are equally concerned.” 
He says: 


‘**T want to see a union of the churches of this land sufficiently 
broad and elastic to allow us to maintain denominational iden- 
tities, but putting an end to denominational rivalry and division. 
Primitive Methodism will be friendly to the ideal, but it is so in- 
tensely connectional that it will have to be carefully reconciled to 
the surrender of denominational interests that can not be easily 
defended in view of the larger aim we seek to achieve. I divide the 
activities of our churches into two groups: those we might call 
denominational, and others that might be described as im- 
perial. By ‘imperial’ I mean all those matters in which the 
denominations are interested and in which denominational in- 
terests bring no division of effort—missions, social reform, 
ministerial training, charitable work and philanthropy, literature, 
church extension, and the opening of new districts. All these 
matters are our common concern as free churches. We can 
not be individualistic about them. They are a collective re- 
sponsibility. I would have all these matters relegated to a 
representative board which should have authority to govern, 
counsel, and decide: not merely to advise and suggest, but to 
control. I would have the annual denominational assemblies 
meeting as at present, and every third or fifth year the great 
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council representative of all the churches should meet, to which 
this joint board should be subject, and which would deal with all 
‘imperial’ questions as I define them. What we want is co- 
operation, coordination, and control over missions, philanthropy, 
church development, and especially ministerial training. The 
departments I call ‘parochial’ will necessarily shrink year by 
year, and the larger body will gain in power until by a process of 
evolution the Free Church of England of our dream will appear.” 


In this direction, it is thought, means will be found to link ur 
the Established Church; but Anglicanism must first abandon its 
exclusive claims. As a step toward cooperation, ‘“‘the Act of 
uniformity, which puts an invidious bar between Anglican clergy 
and free-church ministers, has been repealed.””’ The Christian 
Commonwealth proceeds: 


“The free churches are now thoroughly awake to the evils 
of secular rivalry; the Established Church is no less conscious 
of the lesion in the whole Christian society, and this awakening 
will only quicken and can not retard the recognition of a mystical 
unity beneath every difference of doctrine and polity. In Dr. 
J. Fort Newton’s remarkable book, ‘The Eternal Christ,’ the 
possibility of realizing this true apostolic succession of the 
spiritual life, unbroken by the transitions of theology or the con- 
flicts of sects, is indicated in a passage which has peculiar rele- 
vance to our discussions. ‘Following so far as it can be traced 
a unity of religious experience underlying the multicolored 
dialects of faith,’ Dr. Newton affirms that the Christian ages of 
the past—‘and by the same token the Christian churches of the 
present ’—have all along been trying, each in its own tongue, to 
say the same things. 
‘all our churches fused into one body.’ If convictions are laid 
aside, he writes, if the hard-won trophies of the past are sacri- 
ficed for the sake of union, ‘we shall not have the unity of the 
Church, but the unity of the churchyard.’ Each sect has its own 
phase and expression of truth, without which it could not be a 
living thing. ‘What we really need is not a surrender of our 
separate loyalties, still less an abandonment of principles, but 
a unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace.’”’ 





“MOVIE PRIESTS ” 


ATHOLICS have reasonable ground for complaint against 
moving-picture producers, says the editor of The Rosary 
Magazine (New York), because of ‘‘their utter disregard 

for the conventions and outward bearing of priests appearing in 
their films.”” These sentiments meet with the approval of 
the Salt Lake Intermountain Catholic, whose editor has been 
wondering ‘“‘why some producer didn’t by a remarkable stroke 
of genius picturize a Catholic priest on a film so that he would 
not appear ludicrous to those of us who know and love the 
splendid manhood in our clergy.”’ In many films, we read in 
The Rosary Magazine: 


“The priest appears legitimately, because the pictures show 
distress, poverty, sickness, and misery—and the priest is always 
found where they exist. But no priest ever acted so stupidly, 
was so little master of the situation, or so at a loss to know the 
proper thing to do in the proper way as the movie priests, who 
for picturesque effect are generally clothed in their cassocks— 
which, by the way, never fit—wearing a stock in a way which is 
meant to be French, but which is as far from the French style 
as Yokohama is-from New York. 

“‘We believe that of the many priests shown in the movies 
not a single one acts in a priestly way. Not, indeed, that we 
expect the priest in the movie to administer the Sacraments, 
but we do expect him to act in a clerical fashion on all occasions. 
If he blesses a marriage on a film, it must be done in such a. way 
as not to convey the impression that it is the first time in his 
life that he has witnessed such a ceremony. If he is called to a 
sick-bed, he should not be so stupid as to sit idly by the bed, 
wringing his hands. No priest ever did that. He is far too 
practical a man, has had too much experience, is too much the 
father of his children to be content with such third-rate theatrical 
pyrotechnics. 

‘If we are to have the priest in the movie—which to say the 
least is an open question—then let him be not a ‘mollycoddle,’ 
but a man, as he is in actual life; not a gesticulating actor, 
but a doer of the right thing at the right time and in the right 


He has no desire for mechanical unity—~ 


place. If he is to wear a cassock in the film, let it be cut on 
clerical lines. If in actual life the priest is a man whom all 
revere, then surely he should not be represented as less so on the 
screen. In this connection it may be well to ask if any movie 
star was ever chosen to take the part of a priest? Poor John 
Bunny did it once, and it was a most ludicrous exhibition. 

“‘Catholics will remain away from the movie theaters just 
as soon as they become convinced that the producers, in repre- 
senting priests, are acting on that well-established principle 
that the best way of defeating a man’s purpose is to make him 
appear ludicrous, that the best way to undermine his influence 
is to make him appear stupid and unfit for the position which 
he holds.” 





THE “CARDINAL MERCIER” FUND 


CKNOWLEDGMENT of further generous contributions 

to this Fund, as made in Tue Literary Dicsst for June 

24, gave a grand total of $6,521.15. Since then we have 

received additional sums for this Fund aggregating $862.25 
from the following contributors: 


$100.00 Each—L. V. Twyeffort; A Friend. 


$50.00—Hannah C. Mills. 

$20.00—Margaret E. Adams. 

$25.00 Each—Miss Caroline A. Godfroy; Mrs. Frank Crandell; Point Breeze Presby. 
Sunday-school; Students of St. Clara College. 

$20.00 Each—F. P. Bremer; A. J. Lyman. 

$10.00 Each—Capt. Chas. E. Doerr; R. Fransen: Ruth McDonald; B. T. Vincent; 
A Friend from Wailulu; Katherine P. Moore; Nukilani; W. B. Parmer; Thomas Wise; 
A Friend; Mrs. Walter Knox; Jennie E, Miller; Herbert J. Smith;'Mrs. Ethie B. 
Lehman; Church Club; Southern Christian Institute. 


$5.00 Each—Frank A. Rommel; E. F. B.; Rev. Mrs. J. B. Hingeley; Edna P. Bodet ; 
br. F. Low; M. L. Bryce; Geo. A. Hess; E. S. Anderson; Miss K. S. Day; H. A. 
Hartman; Ada Alice Jones; Maud De Witt Pearl; A. J. Pedroli; Charles ens: Anony- 
mous; Park J. Downs; E. L. T.; E. M. P.; Mrs. A. Geisler & E. A. Wolff; Mary 8. 
Whitney; Mrs. Helen Balfour; E. W. Gurger; R. M. C.; Sara B. O'Neill; = & 


Woodman. 

$3.00 Each—Rev. Wm. S. Gruys; Will P. K. Gates; Arthur Judges; Mr. & Mrs. 
Stati; B. F. Marshall. 

$2.00 Ea = M. G. H.; H. J. Light; M. E. Christie; Grace W. Canant; H. S. 
Fitch; W. L. MacDonald; Mary A. Stowell; A Friend; J. G. W.;: Harold Thomas; 
Mrs. D. H. Byrne; Miss Margaret Bermingham; M. D. O.; Clara saueenineen. 

$1.00 Each—A. Philbrick ; Archie Brierly; Rupert Card; John A. Callan; Helen Mec- 
Wade; Maurice Polet; J. F. Dodd; Jessie L. Mellen; William Newman; Anonymous; 
Thos. J. Davis; Louise B. Nolan; John W. Gage; William Harold Mills; Anna A, 
Brooks. 

MISCELLANEOUS—$14, Methodist Episcopal Church; $66.00, Keosauqua, Ia., Con- 
gregational Church & Sunday-school; $20. Lucy H. Elliott; $7.50, Point Breeze, 
2a., Presby. Church; $4.00, Union ™. E. "eunday- -school; $7.50, Lanesboro, Mass., 
First Baptist Church. 

TED pains dep edaced saanse’s'e woes 
P.eviously acknowledged............... 6,521.15 


Grand total to date of June 28th, inclusive $7,383.40 


Of the above additional contributions thus reported, Ten Dollars came 
from the church and Sunday-school at Edwards, Miss., where is located the 
Southern Christian Institute, an institution for colored people, with which 
also came Five Dollars, not included in the ‘Cardinal Mercier” Fund, but 

assed over for the help of the Armenians. Muc h of this remittance of 
ifteen Dollars, as stated by Mrs. Lehman, was ‘‘made up of mites from 
the small earnings” of the colored people referred to, the whole being sent 
‘for the relief of the war sufferers in Europe.” 





OLD MINISTERS FOR YOUNG—A reaction is observed 
against what The Episcopal Recorder (Philadelphia) calls ‘‘the 
almost universal demand that young men only should be called 
to vacant pastorates, as tho youth per se were an all-inclusive 
qualification.’”’ Besides alining itself on the side of the more 
mature man, it quotes The Presbyterian which in turn takes its 
text from the humorous weekly, Life: 


“* Life says that no man ought to be allowed to preach before 
he is thirty-five of age. It holds that present need requires 
better and stronger preaching, and that no man is fit to do this 
work and guide others in morals and religion until he has gained 
knowledge and experience in these high matters through study 
and actual living. It declares: ‘The pulpit should be raised 
so that it could be reached only by the ladder of maturity and the 
staff of experience.’ When a secular paper like Life is thinking 
of such things, it is surely time that religious journals and thinkers 
were giving it some attention. ...... 

“The present practise and craze of seeking only young men 
has greatly weakened the ministry in its own true power and 
efficiency. The work of the ministry is so high and important, 
touching the springs of character and dealing with the highest 
interests of time and eternity, that it requires time and study 
and experience to bring a man to his best. According to the 
modern practise, when a man comes to his best, it is time to lay 
him aside. So that the Church is ever subject to experimenta- 
tion, and she is always getting indigestible and unprepared food. 
She is always feeding on green fruit, and so the Church is spiri- 
tually starved and unhealthy, and she develops morbid ap- 
petites which crave worldly and secular things, and she counts 
herself fat and flourishing when she is bloated with these things.’ 
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SOME OF THE LATEST NOVELS 


ney, Cyrus Townsend, Father and Son. The 
Web of Steel. Pp. p 6. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. #1: 


This is the first story Dr. Brady and his 
son have written together. It was in- 
spired by an actual incident—i.e., the 
destruction of a $10,000,000 steel bridge 
near Quebec. As young Mr. Brady is a 
civil engineer, the technical points of the 
story are accurately described. The 
authors claim that both the people and the 
incidents are purely imaginative. It is a 
book ‘‘written by men, for men, and 
about men,” but there is a woman char- 
acter, and this woman, and her influence 
dominate most of the scenes. The build- 
ing of a wonderful bridge for the Martlet 
Construction Company was the crown- 
ing life-work of Bertram Meade, as it 
was the great opportunity of Bertram, Jr., 
who was to build his fame on its com- 
pletion and win the daughter of the com- 
pany’s president at the same time. Then 
comes the horrible catastrophe. The 
bridge collapses, and the younger man, to 
shield his father’s name and honor, as- 
sumes all the responsibility and blame for 
the error which he had warned against. 
Innumerable complications attend this act 
of self-sacrifice, and young Meade goes 
West and, under an assumed name, obtains 


- work on a great dam which is being built 


over the Picket River in the Rocky 
Mountains. Helen Illingworth never loses 
faith, in her lover, and, with two of his 
friends, determines to establish his inno- 
eence. The descriptions of both bridge- 
and dam-building are too lengthy, but the 
story is “‘gripping.”’ Bertram’s devotion 
and loyalty to his father are appealing. The 
younger of the authors has made clear the 
engineer’s complete obsession. Helen’s 
faith is justified in the end, and dramatic 
incidents which just escape tragedy are 
graphically described. 


Miller, Alice Duer. Come Out of the Kitchen. 
Pp. 274. New York: The Century Comany. $1.25. 


This is a pretty story for summer read- 
ing, and must be read with not too close 
questioning as to its plausibility or consis- 
tency. Burton Crane was superlatively 
wealthy, and had an inherited legal adviser, 
Solon Tucker, whom he invites to go South 
with him on a hunting trip, to which he 
also invites Mrs. Falkner and her daughter 
Cora, whom the mother destines to be 
Mrs. Crane. When he rents a Southern 
manor-house for the hunting season, he is 
persuaded to take the servants with it, and 
they prove to be ‘‘a queer lot.’”” Smith- 
field, the butler, was perfect but mysteri- 
ous; Lily, the maid, inefficient and self- 
assertive; Brindlebury, the ‘‘Boots,’’ rather 
impudent; and Jane-Ellen, the cook, a 
revelation who soon plays an important 
part in the development of the plot. The 
story moves rapidly through amusing inci- 
dents of charmingly original and unhack- 
neyed situations. Blunders, impudence, 
and misunderstanding cause the discharge 
of the servants, one after the other, until 
none is left except Jane-Ellen, and she 
has to ‘‘come out of the kitchen.”’ It is 
amusing, pleasant reading, a romance with 
plenty of humor and satire. 





Porter, Eleanor H. Six Star Ranch. Illustrated. 
Pp. 353. Boston: The Page Company. $1.25. 


Mrs. Porter will never be able to write 
another book like ‘Pollyanna,’ but she 
does know how to write for young people. 
There is plenty of optimism and suggestive 
thoughts in this new Texas story, in which 
her knowledge of outdoor life, her under- 
standing of girls’ ambitions, foibles, and 
daily problems help to fill the story with 
inspiration. Genevieve Hartley, who has 
been in Sunbridge, N. H., for her schooling, 
has formed a club called ‘‘The Happy 
Hexagons.’”’ The story is mainly a narra- 
tion of a vacation which these six young 
girls spend in Texas at the ‘‘Six-Star 
Ranch,” at the invitation of Mr. Hartley, 
its owner. Through these six girls, we are 
made familiar with desirable and undesir- 
able traits in the character of young girls. 
We are treated to many a laugh as the 
author relates incidents in ranch - life. 
Novel experiences are described in a de- 
lightful manner. Cordelia’s attempts to 
find for her Sunbridge friends lost sons, 
lovers, and daughters form a touching part 
of the narrative, as does also Genevieve’s 
attempt at ‘“‘missionary work”’ after her 
return to New Hampshire, in which she 
makes many people ‘‘glad”’ by her efforts. 
We have here again the amusing missionary 
barrel sent to the Western minister, with 
its contents made up not of what the 
recipients need, but what the senders did 
not want. It is a fine and helpful book 
for girls. 

Lutz, Grace ~~ =? Hill. The Finding of 
a Holt. Pp. 272. — and London: 

. B. Lippincott Company. $1.2 

This is a love-story, involving life on a 
Western prairie, thrilling rescues from burn- 
ing railroad wrecks, thefts of valuable 
papers, a beautiful Eastern girl, and a real 
man, misunderstood and misnamed ‘“‘the 
outeast rancher.’”’ Jean Grayson was the 
daughter of a New England minister of the 
right kind. On her way West to visit her 
sister, Mrs. Harrington, she becomes 
curiously possest of a wallet of papers 
which was handed her by one of her fellow 
travelers, an old reprobate in appearance 
closely watched by a young man whose 
appearance inspired confidence. Both 
become singularly involved with her in the 
development of an exciting plot, for the 
train is wrecked during the night and 
Jean is rescued by the younger man from 
drowning and fire, and almost from star- 
vation. Arriving in the West, she finds 
that her rescuer is in ill repute. The story 
of her unwavering faith and allegiance to 
Jasper Holt and the methods by which 
he is reestablished in the affections of all are 
set forth in a thrilling manner. The story 
is particularly satisfying. It reminds one of 


‘ the stories of old-time chivalry when knight- 


hood fought in tourney for ladies’ favor. 
We like Jean’s stanch loyalty to her lover, 
and even sympathize with Jasper’s feeling 
of independence when we read of his un- 
loved and trying childhood. 

Pickthall, Marmaduke. The House of War. 
Pp. 307. New York: Duffield & Co. 1916. $1.25. 

Here is a story of the Near East, pre- 
senting Turk and Christian with their 
traditionary and historical differences and 
the misunderstandings and clashings, some- 





times augmented by short-sighted mission- 
aries blinded by zeal. The author's 
knowledge of Oriental obsequiousness, 
flattery, and deceit is well illustrated in his 
story of Elsie Wilding, who thinks she has a 
call to convert the heathen and goes about 
it with a sanctimonious ignorance calculated 
to cause disaster. Elsie is a wholly disa- 
greeable character, a prig, who inspired only 
contempt in pig-headed pursuance of her 
own plans, and, in spite of all advice except 
that of the crafty maid Jamileh, whose 
selfish motives she could not understand. 
The one fine thing in the book is the 
presentation of the dignity and worth of 
the real Mohammedan and his fine qual- 
ities. There is much ignorance in regard 
to the Young Turk. This story, carefully 
read, might inspire better understanding, 
sympathy, and tolerance. As for Elsie, 
the less said the better. We are even sorry 
for Dick Fenn, who loves her and tries to 
put her on the right track. 

Gibbon, John Murray. Hearts and Faces. Pp. 
352. New York: John Lane Company. $1.35. 

This is neither a novel nor a romance in 
the true sense of the word, but a character 
study. It depicts the personality of the 
Seotch student and much that is interesting 
in the life of Scotland. George Grange 
was an Aberdeen lad, who had no liking for 
books. During one of his vacations, he 
met Nathaniel Reid, a unique character 
in his philosophy of life, who started him 
toward the goal of artistic achievement, 
gave him good advice, and proved to be an 
altogether lovable friend and mentor. A 
vividly described football. game during 
George’s school experience reveals to us 
the wholly despicable V’clseley Creville, 
who crosses the path of tho hezo ai every 
turn. Most of the story is concerned with 
a description of George’s experiences in 
studios of London and Paris, in which we 
catch many side-lights on the life of an 
artist, methods of work, and habits of 
models—a tale of realism not always 
pleasant, but interesting and sometimes 
pitiful. The dramatic close of the story 
is a fine illustration of the irony of fate. 

Nicholson, Meredith. The Proof of the Pudding. 
i’ and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

This is a typical Nicholson novel with 
the usual Indiana background character- 
ized by dramatic incidents, startling situa- 
tions, and incredible circumstances. The 
characters are more original than lovable, 
except John Cecil Eaton and Jeremiah 
Amidon, his protégé, who are thoroughly 
likable. There is presented the frothy, 
risqué life of a fast set, especially Billy 
Copeland, dissipated, divorced, and a cad, 
with a picture of their fascination over Nan 
Farley (neé Corrigan), the adopted daugh- 
ter of Tim Farley, the retired drug million- 
aire. Altho Nan loved ‘‘ Papa,” she did not 
hesitate to lie to him. There were times 
when she was very near the ragged edge, 
but, between her better self, her good 
friends; and ‘‘the grace of God,” she was 
rescued at the right moment. The author’s 
greatest skill is shown in the portrayal of 
Cecil and Jerry—the one a self-contained, 
big-hearted lawyer, always ready for every 
emergency with a cool, clear-headed solu- 
tion, and the other a lad of slangy tenden- 
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A Typical 
“Eagle Brand” 
Boy 

Give your baby the right 
food during the first twelve 
months of his little life and 
the chances are that he will 
grow to be a sturdy child. 


You would travel far to find a more 
rugged youngster than this boy. 
His mother could not nurse him. 
When he was two weeks old his 
aunt, whoisa physician, put him on 
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He began to thrive at once and 
has never had a set-back. His 
muscles are hard—his flesh firm. 
Cort is not an exceptional child. 
There are thousands of Borden 
children like him, whose wise 
mothers have brought them up on 


BORDEN'S 


“Eagle Brand”—the pure milk 
from healthy cows which for near- 
ly sixty years has been used as a 
safe, easily prepared baby food. 


When you use 
“Eagle Brand” — 
either as a pure 
food for your baby 
or asa rich milk 
for cooking—you 
know that you are 
getting rich, safemilk. 

Send coupon today. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
“Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857 New York 
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Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 2: 
108 Hudson Street, N. Y. 
Please send me the booklets checked: 

..““The Important Business of Being 
a Mother,’’ which tells me how to 
keep my baby well. 

.."‘Baby’s Biography,” in which to 
record the important events of 
my baby’s life. ' 

. “Borden's Recipes, "which shows | 
me how to improve my cooking 
by using “‘Eagle Brand.’ 


PERM oon oes vusedccdsvcnseotnecsoes 
Address . 



























cies, but real Yankee wit, who manages to 
be on hand just when he is needed to 
relieve the tension of tragic moments by the 
right act, thought, or suggestion, and, 
finally, to do the one thing the reader wants 
done and make the story come out right. 
It is a summer novel, exciting but not 
especially edifying or stimulating. 


Lewis, Miles. Chapel. i. * ae New York: 


George H. Doran Company. $1. 

This story of a Welsh family is inter- 
esting—first, because it is good; secondly, 
because it is the work of a new writer— 
‘‘one of the recent additions to the list of 


young English writers.”’ In atmosphere, 
style, and originality, Mr. Lewis has 


scored, and we hope he will live up to the 
promise which the present work gives. 
Wales has a charm of its own and is too 
seldom used as‘a background for modern 
novels. While from a novice’s zeal, there 
are in the story perhaps an excess of detail 
and diffuseness of manner and material, 
yet it is rugged, well told, and convincing. 
Like Mr. DeMorgan, the author does not 
label every line of argument he uses, but 
gives the reader credit for an intelligence 
which will ‘‘understand.’’ Chapel is 
the name of a family which through various 
vicissitudes has lost its estates and its 
“‘erip.”” We study Josiah, the father, in 
Book 1; Griff, the son, in Book IT; and the 
Family and its reestablishment in Book III. 
The characters are forceful and well drawn, 
not fascinating but convincing. From 
failure to ultimate success, through oppo- 
sition and misunderstandings, Griff and 
his father pursue their relentless, stolid 
way. We are assured that ‘‘everybody’s 
got what you might call an individuality, 
and everybody’s duty is to keep it. If any- 
body tries to crush you, you’ve got to fight 
and fight like blazes. Fighting against 
things, that’s what life is.’ There is no 
villainous seducer in this tale, no degener- 
ate social life, but it is a story of real life, 
and interesting. 


Pp. 422. 


Irwin, Florence. The Road to Mecca. 
$1.35. 


New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Here is a swiftly moving story of over 
400 pages whose scenes and characters are 
constantly shifting, and not one lovable, 
wholesome person in the whole tale; but 
Miss Irwin was, evidently, much imprest 
by the unsatisfactory goal toward which 
so many restless souls press their feverish 
way. She has tried to picture conditions 
which are sordid, false, and _ vulgar, 
through which in passing the soul becomes 
soiled and bedraggled. The theme is pur- 


poseful, the treatment good, but, as a 
story, it is abhorrent. ‘‘The Road to 
Mecea,”’ if this story is true, is the road to 


Hell (with a big H), and leaves a bad 
taste in the mouth. Perhaps life is all that 
it is here pictured, but we hope there are 
still good people who enjoy something 
besides this sporting life, which ‘‘tho 
checkered, is never duli.’’ Ellie Brewster 
had a head but no heart, and when she 
married R. Wesley Prentiss, she had 
ambitions which she was bound to realize 
at any cost. The story is a narration of her 
gradual achievements, her struggle for posi- 
tion and preeminence in the world of fash- 
ion, and the price she paid for it. Every 
step in her career betrays the inexorable- 
ness of fate and the sordidness of her 
methods: faithlessness, deceit, covetous- 
ness. All the vices commonly ascribed to 
fast living are taken on as means to an 
end, and when it is all over, when she has 














all that a clever and wealthy husband ean 
give her, what is left? ‘‘Those who enter 
Mecea have sealed lips. If they have met 
with disappointment, none shall learn it 
from them.” 


Richmond, Grace S. Under the Country ~—. 
Pp. 350. Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.2 

This is a healthy, absorbing love-story, 
full of life, high ideals, interesting expe- 
riences, and buoyant, hearty personalities, 
who face the responsibilities of life with 
an understanding of the unavoidable 
shadows that must come with sunshine. 
Georgiana Warne had tke advantage and 
pleasure of four happy college years. 
When ‘Father Davy’s”’ health failed, she 
assumed the management of the country 
manse, and by willing, efficient service, and 
an application of her art education to rug- 
weaving, kept the family in funds. Remin- 
iscent of last year’s ‘‘K,’* there comes a 
boarder, one Mr. Jefferson, a big, quiet, 
self-contained, and fascinating personality 
whose foree of character and charming 
manner win all around him. Then there 
are George’s cousin Jeannette, a_ social 
butterfly and a comradelike neighbor, 
James Stuart, commonly known as 
*‘Jimpse,” with Miles Channing, to serve 
as tempter and a disturber of country 
eontentment, for Georgiana was not al- 
ways passively satisfied. It takes racking 
experiences for love and happiness to 
come to those who deserve them. The 
solution of all difficulties comes with the 
culmination of a tragic crisis in Jeannette’s 
life. Every one will be satisfied with the 
outcome and enjoy, as one always does, 


Mrs. Richmond’s convincing story of a 

home-loving, optimistic American girl. 
Herrick, Robert. The Conscript-Mother. Pp. 

99. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents. 
Here is one of those little literary 


gems, commonly called ‘‘miniature master- 
pieces,” written in Mr. Herrick’s appealing 
style, just an episode that might fit any 
land and any age, glorifying the strength 
of mother-love and the persistent, un- 
wavering determination of the mother of 
a nineteen-year old conscript to see her 
son ‘‘once more’’ before he goes into 
action and possible death. It is a picture 
of Italy just before she decided to join 
the war, presenting D’Annunzio’s dramatic 
appeal to the patriotism of the people and 
their revolt against Giolitti and his in- 
fluence. The tale is characterized by deep 
feeling, stedfast patriotism, and loyalty, 
and is a vivid picture of the most pathetic 
side of war. 


Canfield, Dorothy. The Real Motive. Pp. 334. 


New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.40 net. 
These seventeen short stories by the 
author of ‘‘The Bent Twig,”’ ‘‘ Hillsboro 


People,” and others, are marked by keen 
insight into human motives and linked 


together by ‘interest in the underlying 
humanity that is a common heritage of all 
classes, rich or poor. She does not seem 
to consider so much what people do as 
why they do it. The different stories illus- 
trate the joy, sorrow, and even tragedy 
which exists under the surface of appar- 
ently uneventful lives. The stories are all 
‘‘good, and some are better,’’ but choice 
of the ‘‘best would depend on the mood or 
experiences of the reader. Miss Canfield’s 
choice of background and environment is 
especially clever. She writes with an 
evident appreciation of what is real in 
life, and her methods of treatment are 
easy and direct. It is useless to cite any 














particular story when all are so satisfac- 
tory, touching the heart-strings so as to 
bring out the deep chords of sadness and 
pathos as well as the lighter tones of nirth 
and happiness. ‘The Sick Physician” and 
‘**A Sleep and a Forgetting’’ are psycholog- 
ically suggestive and convincing. 


Grey, Zane. The Border Legion. Pp. 366. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers. $1.35. 

Mr. Grey’s novel is a “real thriller,” 
- marked by intense excitement, lust for 
gold, border degradation, bad men, a 
masquerading heroine, cross-country rid- 
ing, reckless gun-play, tragedy, and death 
stalking one another in fast-moving scenes 
of bloody and lawless warfare. Joan Ran- 
dle had taunted her lover with cowardice, 
and when he took his gun and pro- 
ceeded to ‘‘go to the devil,’ she followed 
him out into the wilderness hopinz to 
head him off, but she went too far and fell 
into the hands of the border chief, ‘‘ Kells,”’ 
who made her a prisoner with evil intent, 
and fell desperately in love with her. 
Joan realizes her predicament and pits 
her woman’s wit against man’s lust and 
avarice. Strange to say, tho the story 
is absolutely impossible, its swing and 
clever telling hold the reader’s attention 
and keep his interest at highest pitch 
during the most blood-curdling situations, 
unusual experiences, and hair-raising scenes 
when Joan poses as “‘Dandy Dale,”’ the 
gentleman outlaw, Kells’s ‘‘wife,’’ and, by 
the force of personality, keeps a score of 
wolfish, brutish men at bay while she 
acquires her fortune and reclaims her lover. 


Kuprin, A. The Duel. Pp. 350. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

The Western world’s new interest in 
Russian literature will be further gratified 
by this translation of another Russian 
masterpiece. If translators of Russian 
stories could only Americanize the names 
of the characters, we should enjoy the 
book much more intelligently. The hero 
of ‘‘The Duel” is a young sub-lieutenant, 
Romashov, an introspective dreamer, one 
who dreams of great achievements, builds 
air-castles, and sees visions of himself in 
seenes of power, but, in reality, accom- 
plishes nothing. The descriptions of the 
regiment in barracks near the German 
frontier paint clear and repulsive pictures 
of Russian Army conditions, the unrest of 
the soldier, the brutality of officers, the 
bestiality of some of the men, the im- 
morality of the women. It isn’t a “‘nice”’ 
book, but it is virile, daring, and original, 
one discussing psychological conditions as 
seen from different view-points and es- 
pecially dealing with the ‘‘duel’’ and its 
value to the soldier and his condition. 
Romashov’s sensations as a soldier, in his 
failures and his love - affairs, are badly 
described. His encounter with Nikolaev’s 
wife, Shurocka, puts him at the mercy of a 
bewitching, calculating, clever woman who 
sacrifices everything, even her lover, to her 
ambition for her husband’s advancement. 
The book is more interesting than appealing. 


Burnham, Clara Louise. Instead of the Thorn. 
Pp. 389. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25 

Mrs. Burnham believes in happiness, 
optimism, cheerfulness, and pleasure. She 
makes her characters embody and illustrate 
those qualities. This is a love-story dealing 
with the development of a young college 
girl, Linda Barry, who, reared care-free 


by a doting millionaire father, is suddenly ° 


brought face to face with life’s sorrows in 
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In countless thousands of American homes the 
daily call to dinner is also a call to Campbell's Soups. 


And this wide-spread custom of eating these whole- 
some soups once a day at least is among the best things 
that ever happened to the national health and welfare. 


Look at their attractive variety. 


The favorite Campbell’s Tomato Soup— full of 
appetizing zest, rich yet delicate. Campbell’s popular 
Vegetable Soup—a wonderfully well-balanced combi- 
nation of meaty beef stock with choice vegetables. 
Campbell’s Clam Chowder—delicious and invigorating. 
Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup—a thick savory substantial 
soup that is almost a meal in itself. So on down the 
whole attractive list. 


* Good soup isthe key to good living 


It is the best of appetizers; 

a valuable assistance to diges- 

tion; a most efficient promoter of 
health and vigorous condition. 

E: You cannot do better than keep 
. a supply of these nourishing 


Campbell “kinds” always handy 
on the pantry shelf. 


2lkinds 10cacan 
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Motor 


Sleeve -lah 


—its advantages are so well, 


Here’s what our experience with 
sleeve-valve motors on a big production 
scale has brought home to us. 


For one thing—and it is a very sig- 
nificant thing—those who buy sleeve-valve 
motored cars never want to go back to 
any type of poppet-valve motor. 


It is mighty pleasant to watch their 
growing attachment for the sleeve-valve 
type of motor. 


At first it is the power and flexibility 
of these motors which win admiration. 


For it is a fact that, size for size, cylinder 
for cylinder, the sleeve-valve motor delivers 


more power and has greater range on 
direct drive than any other type of motor. 


That’s one big positive sleeve-valve 
advantage. 


Next in order, as one learns to appre- 
ciate sleeve-valve advantages, comes its 
improvement with use. 


Men who have owned cars with the 
usual motor equipment have grown accus- 
tomed to the ills which come with age in 
ordinary motors. 


They expect a certain perfection of 
performance in a new motor, but they do 
not expect it to last. 


They expect thay 
once in a while tolave 
out and the valvagro 


Once a seasoniity 
for a general overhatlin 
no amount of doctihin; 
and bring back it\po 
expect to trade ita, | 
ation, and get a nef ca 


So when a moi cz 
sleeve-valve motojru 
with even oresiien 
mileage piles awajép 
his admiration is sng 


The Willys-Overland tc 


«Madeit U, 








lotor Cars 


leeve-Ihlve Motor 


peti ili’ 
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vell worth while—and so enduring 


expect thave to lay it up every 
while tolave the carbon cleaned 
the valveground and reseated. 


a seasontity expect to give it up 
ral overhiiling and finally, when 
nt of dosing will keep it quiet 
x back isipower and pep, they 


, trade iti, take their depreci-: 


1 get a ne car. 


.en a moi car veteran finds his 
ve motojrunning quieter and 
” greaterjower and pep as his 
iles awalép into the thousands, 
ation iss#ngthened by a grow- 


ing respect for his motor’s continuous, 
uninterrupted performance. 


And that’s another and a very great 
sleeve-valve advantage. 


But the biggest advantage of all 
durability—because it so greatly reduces 
vour investment per mile of service. 

Long after the time you would expect 
an ordinary motor to be completely worn 
out, you will find your sleeve-valve motor 
better than ever, and you will hate to part 
with it. No new motor will seem quite 
as good to you. 


So if you take delight in that common 


landtompany, Toledo, Ohio 


“Madea U, 4 ~ %” 





habit of a new car every year, perhaps you 
had better turn a deaf ear to sleeve-valve 
motor advantages. 


But if you agree with us that greater 
power and flexibility, improvement with 
use, continuous, uninterrupted service and 
a great deal longer life are worth-while 
advantages— 


Then remember that our huge pro- 
duction enables us to price sleeve-valve 
motored cars at hundreds of dollars less 
than they have ever before been priced, 
see the Overland dealer, and— 


Get a Willys-Knight. 
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This is a pholo- 
graph of a cross- 
section of the tlre 

thal ran 0467 miles. 

Note that it has worn 

down as evenly as a 
piece of fine steel. This 

lire would be good for thou- 

sands of miles of additional 
ear. 





9467 miles on this’ 
Republic Prodium Process Tire 


Toughest rubber in the world gives new solution of the tire problem 


What the sole is to the shoe, the tread is to the tire. 
No matter how good the fabr‘c or the inner tube may 
be, if the tread is weak, the whole tire is weak. 

With this principle before them, the Republic Rubber 
Company’s experimental force has worked for years to 
perfect a tire tread stock that would overcome the dif- 
ficulties of ordinary rubber. 


Prodium is their answer. 


down as evenly as a piece of fine steel; that is oil-proof 
and grit-proof; that is more resilient than ordinary rubber, 
In fact, Prodium Process Rubber is as near wear-proof as 
human ingenuity can make a material that must be flexible, 


Stylish ~ TA G GaR D Black Tread 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

Republic Prodium Process Tires can now be had in the 

stylish black tread, so much in vogue among motorists. 

In the Staggard Tread or ‘“‘WM” 





Prodium is a newly discovered sub- 
stance, that, when compounded 
with high grade rubber, makes the 
toughest material ever used on a 
tire. The tire section shown 
above is but one of many proofs 
of this statement. 

Prodium, or the Prodium Process as 
it is now called, gives a tire tread 


that even fresh-cut rock does not cut 
or gash; that withstands extraordi- 





‘Tread non-skid styles, this new rub- 
ber furnishes immunity from skid- 
ding possessed bv no other tire. And 
even the plain tread style has re- 
markable anti-skid qualities. 


Make this test yourself 


Write for a sample strip of Prodium 
Process Rubber. Try to break it. 
We have found few arms strong 
enough to tear a strip only one-eighth 
inch square. A strip one inch square 
will hold 3,400 }bs., or 20 average 
men. Get the sample today. Con- 
vince yourself that this is the tough- 





narily high temperatures; that wears: 





== est tread ever put on a tire. 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in the Principal Cities 


REPUBLIC 


PRODIUM 
PROCESS 


TIRES 





of importance. Rightnow 
© thousands of large shippers 
and al) railroads need Tr=fiic Experts. 


Become a Traffic Man 


Recently enacted railroad and Interstate Commerce 
regulations necessitate trained Traff.c specialists. 


The need is greater than the supply. OU ¢ 
is n 


qualify, no matter what your wor iow. We 
make it easy—train you by mail, at home, in spare 


time tiTE } I~ you.) ~ , ¢ 
WRITE ticxow i scenttd ret 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 
Dept. 752-C Chicago, Ul. 








The MOTOR 
Look for the OIL thats Clean 


Bull's Eye Sign Tron O11. CO. Binghamton.N Y 














$m=50 ELECTRIC 
FAN Complete 


Price includes plug and 8 ft. cord. Uni- 

versal motor good on alternating or direct 
current. Finished in black ename inches 
high. Weighs 7 pounds. 
Agents and Dealers Wanted 
Big money will be made this summer by men who 
represent us on this $5.50 Fan. WRITE FOR 

. OUR OFFER TODAY. 
Kandem Electric Co. 

49 ©, East 21st St., New York 





the failure of her father and his sudden 
death. Bertram King, her father’s asso- 
ciate and adviser, is credited by the world 
with illimitable influence over his senior, 
and Linda, stunned and _inconsolable, 
holds. him accountable for her father’s 
ruin and death, an attitude which com- 
plicates the situation tragically, since 
Bertram was deeply in love with the beau- 
tiful Linda. Here the reader rebels. Why 
must heroines in a story always act like 
fools and upset whole kingdoms on mere 
supposition? Linda doesn’t even ask for 
proof, or hear Bertram’s side of the story, 
but condemns him unheard and makes an 
exhibition of herself which disgusts her 
own family. Finally, Aunt Belinda per- 
suades Linda to accompany her to Maine, 
where the influence of ‘‘God’s country,” 
and her best friend, Mrs. Porter, the 
embodiment of sunshine and faith, suc- 
ceed in developing in Linda a new point of 
view, and ‘‘Blanche Aurora,” the “‘help,”’ 
gives her a new interest in life. Inevitably 
Linda discovers that Bertram had been 
loyally unselfish and that she had been 
inexeusably unjust. In great humility 
she sues for pardon and happiness. The 
story is full of messages of cheer and hope. 
The ‘‘down-easter’’ amuses us by quaint 
and pertinent sayings. 


Wolf, Emma. Fulfilment. Pp. 397. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.35. 

It would be difficult to tell just why this 
emotional novel takes such a strong hold 
on the reader’s sensibilities, even when the 
situations seem incredibly theatrical, un- 
real, and impossible, but there are a fascina- 
tion in the theme—a sort of modern “Iron 
Master’’—and an unsual freshness in the 
conversation that stimulate keen interest. 
When Professor Heath died he left two 
daughters, Debbie, ‘‘Old Law and Order,” 
and Gwen, who had always been her sister’s 
idol and special charge and whose beauty 
had been a key to much social oppor- 
tunity. A cottage-home on the heights of 
California and a good education were their 
only legacy, and poverty seemed very near. 
Just at this period of their life Gwen finds 
that the man to whom she has given the 
wealth of her young affection, is already 
married. In her revolt, she accepts George 
Leland, who has always been devoted 
to her, and is by far the finest character 
in the book—almost too fine. The main 
thought in the story is the power of 
motherhood and mother-love. The power 
which made George Leland the chivalrous 
gentleman he was, and the power which 
readjusted Gwen’s ideas and ideals, made 
a woman of her, and prepared her for a 
happiness far in excess of what she deserved 
with one who, had he been less fine, would 
have been driven to desperation. 





Chase, Mary Ellen. The Girl from the Big 
Horn Country. Illustrated. Pp. 320. Boston: 
The Page Company. $1.25 net. 


This is a typical girl’s book with the 
clean interest and high ideals suitable 
for young people. It deals with problems 
and daily events in a normal girl’s life. The 
heroine, Virginia Hunter, whose father 
owns a big ranch in Wyoming, and who 
has been taught by the men who love her to 
‘*throw a rope,”’ brand a steer, ride a horse, 
and love all outdoors and the glories of 
nature, is sent East, at the instigation of a 
maternal aunt, to attend a school in which 
her mother was educated and to become 
better acquainted with her mother’s rela- 
tives. All know what school-days stand 
for. Virginia’s experience with schoolmates 
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of various types, popular and unpopular, 
is related in a very entertaining manner, 
portraying the usual incidents in a board- 
ing-school, plots and counterplots, heart- 
aches, failures, pleasures, and mistakes. 
The author is very sympathetic in her 
apparent understanding of girlish sensi- 
bilities. When, at the end of a year, 
Virginia takes some of her friends back 
with her to the ‘‘Big Horn Country,’”’ we 
envy them their assured happiness. It 
is a story with no startling situations, but 
clean, happy, entertaining, and inspiring. 


THE LATEST WAR-BOOKS 

Rose, J. Holland ‘\(Litt.D.). Nationality in 
Modern History. Pp. xi-202. New York: Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 

The fascinating problem of race, in its 
historic bearing, its special significance in 
the alinement of peoples and armies in the 
European War, forms the burden of J. 
Holland Rose’s latest book, ‘‘ Nationality 
in Modern History.”’ Mr. Rose is widely 
and favorably known as the author of one 
of the recent critical studies on Napoleon I. 
That work, and another, ‘‘The Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic Era,’’ went each 


into a sixth edition. In December of 1914 


Mr. Rose published a volume of lectures, 
delivered at the University of Cambridge, 
under the general title of “‘The Origins 
of the War.’”’ Of that book the one under 
review may be regarded as the sequel. 

The English historian’s study of recent 
events in the world has convinced him 
that the growth of nationality in the 
United States and the British common- 
wealths is developimg ‘‘a wider and cosmo- 
politan sentiment’’ which eventually will 
make for peace. This conviction has not 
been altered by the present cataclysm. 
Terrifying as that is by reason ‘of its 
magnitude, it is not entirely isolated in 
history, and this fact is clearly brought 
out by Mr. Rose in his exposition of the 
all-important réle played by nationality 
in human affairs. What is the impres- 
sion produced upon us of to-day, he asks, 
by the Europe of the Roman Empire of 
eighteen hundred years ago?  Solidity 
and universality, and yet eighteen hundred 
years later the scene is changed to one 
of chaos. He studies the Holy Roman 
Empire, the sequel of the empire of the 
Cesars, and, like Bryce, finds that the 
effort to achieve unity has failed, that 
civilization ‘‘is lost in a medley of little 
domains.’”’ By slow degrees these ‘‘sort 
themselves out,”’ and by the year 1600 the 
outlines of large States are clearly defined 
in the West of Europe. Italy and Germany 
appear ‘minutely divided,”’ and the inroads 
of the Turks may be discerned ‘“ working 
havoe”’ in the southeast. Not even the 
wars of religion long delayed ‘‘the assorting 
process,”’ except in Germany. 

“The political bioscope continues to 
shift until there emerge large blocks of 
territory which tend to absorb the smaller 
areas. The Napoleonic wars and the 
series of modern wars beginning in 1859 
complete this solidifying work; and only 
in the southeast of Europe do we find a 
great empire splitting up into smaller 
parts. Elsewhere the contrary is the 
ease; and in 1878-1914 Europe consists 
of solid blocks which stoutly resist every 
attempt to break them up. In the old 
Roman times Europe forms a solid whole. 
In the fifth century it splits up into small 
areas, and fleeting States continue far into 
the Middle Ages; but by slow degrees 
these minute subdivisions lessen in number 
and increase in size; until in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries the map of 














































Busy Men KeepCoo 


And cool men keep busy. 


The picture shows the big difference be- 
tween the sun-baked office and the fan- 
cooled office. 


Folks are human. Efficiency drops when 
the mercury soars. 


And that's why you'll find so many of- 
fices.equipped with Robbins & Myers Elec- 
tric Fans. Folks are cool, comfortable, and 
busy! 2 


Keep your office cool and busy this 
summer the Robbins & Myers way. But 
a few cents spent a day for current pays 
dollar dividends in the form of better work 
and happier people. 


Whatever tlie fan need, there's a Robbins 
& Myers fan that meets it. All styles for 
all uses—ceiling, desk, bracket, oscillating, 
exhaust—for operation on direct or alter- 
nating current. 


We have a dealer near you who will be 
glad to show you which particular type of 
fan will best suit your requirements. Every 
R. & M. Fan is backed by a reliable guar- 
antee. 

The Robbins & Myers Flag on the guard 
is your guide to fan quality and service. 
It stands for twenty years’ fan experience. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERSCOMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


BRANCHES—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Rochester, San Francisco 


Agencies in All Principal Cities 


Robbins & Myers 
Fans 
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Five-Passenger Touring Car, a beautiful 
example of the full stream line yacht type 


Built for Service 


Each ELCAR is built for a long life of satisfac- 
tory service—built to outlast other cars in its price 
class, and by a concern which for 43 years has manu- 
factured only quality products. In beauty of design and 
finish, in mechanical excellence and proven performance, 
it rivals cars selling at $1000 and more. Dollar for dollar 
we believe it represents the best value on the market today. 


LCAR, $79 


If you know automobiles, a glance at these specifications 
will tell the story of ELCAR extra measure of value. 
Silent, powerful, long stroke motor (3)2 x 5)—unit power 
plant, 3-point suspension—114-in. wheel base—full float- 
ing rear axle—Dyneto double unit starting and lighting 
system—Delco ignition—unsurpassed body designs— 
roomy seating for every passenger—full Turkish style 
upholstering—every equipment that goes to make a 
car at any price complete. Write for catalogue. 
: ELKHART CARRIAGE & 


MOTOR CAR CO. 
C775 Beardsley Ave., Elkhart, Ind. 


“Clover Leaf”’ Type Roadster, 
seating comfo:tably four passengers. 

















“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- | 
KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 


SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING PHOTOS OF MEN WITH 
Ano wiTtHouT THE PERFECT LEG FORMS 
PERFECT SALES C0., 140 N. Mayfield 
Av., Dept. D, Austin Sta., Chicago, Ill. 


Cards,circulars, book, paper 

Yr n Press$5. Larger$18. Rotary $66 
Savemoney. Printforother:, 

OUR diz profit. Alleasy, ruléssent. 
Write factory for catalog of 
oO n presses, TY PE,cards,samples 
Ve The Pross Co. Meriden, Cono 












































The Plant 
Behind the Products 


Besides Powersteel Autowlocks, Basline Autow- 
lines and Powersteel Trucklines the two big Broderick 
& Bascom plants manufacture wire ropes of every kind. 
The wire rope that held the sunken U. S. submarine “F-4" 
when other wire cables and even 10" manila cables had snapped 
like twine was “Yellow Strand”, a B.&B. brand. B&B. Wi 
Ropes were used at Panama, to erect the bags gens Bldg., in the 
building of the Harlem River Tunnel, N. Y., and on hundreds of 
other world-famous engineering projects. Don't "fail to specify B&B 
when you p wire rope, and be sure to buy for your car a 


AUTOWLOCK 


It's 4 feet of B&B. AV Yellow Strand wire rope with an eye in each 
end and a non-pickable lock. It circles a wheel rim and a spring,or a spare tire 
andits ae ee aes, from theft. Price, $2.00. 
BASLINE AUTO is tow-home insurance. It is 25 feet of B.&B. 
Yellow Strand wirerope; weighs but 4'2Ibs.,fits easily under a cushion, and 
yet such isits strength that towing a 4000 Ib.car up a 20% grade wouldn't 
fazeit, Price, east of Rockies, $3.95, 
POWERSTEEL TRUCKLINE is “big brother” to Basline Autow- 
line, for towing trucks,etc. Price, east of Rockies, $6.50. 


Write us for FREE Literature—today 


in Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
823 N. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Office: 
76H. Warren St. 
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Europe acquires a clearness and con- 
sistency never known since the time of the 
old Roman Empire.” 


Elaborating this idea, which seems 
simple in historic perspective, and is yet 
subtle enough to be the informing principle 
of the work of a whole line of historians, 
the author proceeds to an original analysis 
of race and nationality as seen in the light 
of present events. 

Applying his theory of nationality (some- 
what in the same fashion and quite as 
interestingly as Taine did that of race) 
to the conflicts of peoples in modern and 
recent history, Mr. Rose has achieved a 
piece of historical work that appeals 
strongly to contemporaneous interest. He 
discusses and contrasts the great national 
risings of the German, Russian, and 
Spanish peoples against the tyranny of 
Napoleon and institutes, or rather sug- 
gests, a comparison with Napoleonism 
and the German imperialism of to-day. 

Howe, Frederic C. (Ph.D., LL.D.). Why War? 


Pp. xvi-366. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50 net. 


The character and import of this 


interesting book, dealing with economic 


and ethical phases of the war, are suggested 
in the dedication to President Wilson, 
‘*whose sympathies for weaker nations and 
the recognition of the rights of struggling 
peoples have shielded Mexico and China, 
and saved us from the consequences of 
financial imperialism.’’ Mr. Howe is the 
Commissioner of Immigration of the Port 
of New York. He is an authority upon 
economics as well as upon cognate sub- 
jects. He is the author of “Socialized 
Germany” (a work recently reviewed in 
Tue Literary Digest), ‘Privileged De- 
mocracy in America,’ and half a dozen 
other books. The new volume is an 
attempt to unravel the causes of the war. 
Modern wars, the author thinks, are 
primarily the result of the conflict of 
powerful economic interests ‘‘radiating out 
from the capitals of Europe.’”’ The actual 
reason for the vast conflicts he finds in 
‘surplus wealth.’’ And he asserts that it 
is the struggle of high finance, ‘‘ bent on the 
exploitation of weaker peoples, that has 
turned Europe into a human slaughter- 
house, and arrayed 400,000,000 peaceful 
people in a death-struggle.””’ The author 
develops and elaborates with the skill of a 
trained writer and practical man of affairs 
this interesting thesis: The origin and 
cause of the world-enveloping war are to be 
sought by the future historian, not in the 
overmastering ambitions of individuals of 
the type of Napoleon or Frederick II., nor 
in national and racial emulations however 
potent as factors these may be, nor yet in 
the dangerous machinations of diplomacy 
working in the dark. He finds the root 
of it all in a still meaner soil. It will be 
found, he asserts, ‘‘in the aggressions of 
French and German financiers and con- 
cession-seekers’’ rather than in the ambi- 
tions of ezar or kaiser; in the struggle for 
the exploitation of weaker peoples, ‘‘of 
whom no fewer than 140,000,000, together 
with 10,000,000 square miles of territory, 
have fallen under the dominion of Great 
Britain, France, and Germany during 
the last thirty years.”’ 

Of highest interest, and in strong con- 
trast to certain recent amateur efforts, 
is this author’s masterly survey of the 
psychological terrain of the war, wherein he 
lets in light upon certain phases of the 
conflict purposely kept in darkness by a 
too one-sided press. England’s power 
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Why do you find Timken Roller 

Bearings in the Front Wheels 

of 159 makes of Pleasure and 
Commercial Cars? 


For the same reason ‘that you often find 
steel used in preference to cast iron—for 
longer life and better service. 


These 159 manufacturers know the absolute, 
vital necessity of bearing quality at the one 
place in a motor car where bearings must 
meet the severest combination of load, end- 
thrust, vibration and the pound and hammer 
that is ever present while the car is in motion. 


These car builders willingly pay more for 
Timken Bearings to be used at the points of 
hard service although they could buy others 
at much lower cost. They believe that the 
satisfaction of their customers more than 
offsets the difference in price. 


They know that Timken Bearings are 
designed to meet the fierce assaults of jolt, 
end-thrust and vibration—that they postpone 
the day of wear for thousands of miles. That 
when slight wear does come, as it will in any 
make of bearing, it can instantly be overcome 





ROLLER BEARINGS 









a 
) TIMKEN ROLLER BEARINGS | 


it Norpyxe & Maxon Co. . . Indianapolis, Ind. 





| ry “MARMON"™ SIX-4) has o-Detroit front and rear Axles 

) a “with Timken Bearings ij and rear wheels, in steering 

ih Knuckle heads, at the di tal a the a shaft. 
Model ‘M has Timken Hearings in th 


Pi 5. Moron Worxs Lansing, Mich 
2 HDS, ILE SIX-54, 55, 43 and 44 have Timken Bearings 
i Ath vheels. 
i “OWERLAND"™ . 
i 


See Willys-Overland Co. 





Packard Moror Car Co Detroit, Mich. 
All models have Timken Bearings in thQragpwheels. 


Prertess Moror Car Compaxy . . . Cleveland, Ohio 


“Light Eight” has Tig ai Petroit front and rear Axles with 
Timken Bearings in th ad rear wheels, at differential, on 
the pinion shaft +t in yausmission. Other Models have 

‘hee! 


Timken Bearings in uh Is, 





Prerce-Arrow Moron Car Co. ey Buffalo, N. Y. 
All models have Timken Bearings <=- nd rear wheels. | 


Pitot Motor Car Co. . « Richmond, Ind. } 
LARGE SIX has Ti Detroit front and rear Axles with 
Timken Bearing: im and rear wheels, in the steering 

suckle heads and at iflerential. 





Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co. 


_— MANUFACTURING Co. . Indianapolis, Ind. | 

SIX-50 has a ~Detroit tront and rear \ 
with Timken Bearings nd rear wheels, at the h 
Patial, on the pinion shaft 1 the transmission. \ 





. Lansing, Mich, 


” St. Catharines, Ont. 

REO THE FIETH | Ly Timken Bearings in th { 
at the differential pinion shaft. M 6 has { 
— in aa ad vane weaals at the differential {i 
the pinion shaft. 7 if 


Ross axp Youn Fn Spc tee - . . .° Detroit, Mich. 


en-Detroit front and rear Axles 
and on the pinion shal 


with fi ‘Timken iearine ind rear wheels, at the differen- i 
| 


SAXON Moror Co. a: . Detroit, Mich, 
s t ee | ‘ron an od ied Axles with 
Timken Bearings i the diflerential 
and on the pinion « Ks m FOUR by has Timken Bearing 

on rear end of pinion shaft. 





38, 50 and 75 H. P. have Timken Bearing: cering worm 
shaft. NE Model Simplex mamiber ave tas Timken Bear- 
ings ‘ee 


Note: See Electric Pleasure Cars, nt pe gem page 
it 7; Electric Commercial, page 8; Gasol! sedan all Amarante 


| Smwpcex Auromopice COMPANY... er Brunswick, N. J. 
i! 
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This is just one page of the booklet ‘The Companies Timken Keeps,” 
which tells you not only WHO uses Timken Bearings, but 
exactly WHERE they use them. 


by a simple adjustment, making the bearing 
as good as new, without expensive replace- 
ments or renewal of parts. 


Send for Booklet C-1, “The Companies 
Timken Keeps,” see what cars have Timken 
Bearings, and note that they are in every case 
used at one or more of the hard-service points 
—wheels, differential, pinion, worm, transmis- 
sion. With this book you'll receive another, 
“The Care and Character of Bearings,” which 
tells how anti-friction bearings are designed 
and used. 

It will give you a convincing answer to that 
question—“ Why?’”’ 


There are many sizes of Timken Bearings§ but only one quality.’ 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
W Canton, Ohio W 







































Bad air tires 
more than 


people 
hard work 








These operatives are not lazy. Breathing bad air has 
just “slowed them up.” The morning’s work began with a will and zest. But 
because the only source of air they breathe is through the “pores” of the four walls 
—doors, windows, cracks, and joints, etc.—they quickly become tired and exhausted. 

The ‘‘natural” method of ventilation—dependence upon open windows, flues, and chimneys—is no/ suffi- 
cient, but most ineffective. Right here is the reason for excess sick-leave; three-o’clock fatigue; dull eyes: 
tired and faltering hands; increased cost of production and diminished output. 


HIS picture is true to life. 















In thousands of mills and factories where a fosifive system of modern ventilation has supplanted the 
old-fashioned, hit-or-miss, risky, and even dangerous ‘‘natural’”’ method 


Ventilating, Heating and 
Air-Conditioning Systems 





(REQ. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


have worked wonders. They have energized the lack of nourishing food. A Sturtevant System has 







has made good on a strictly cold-cash basis. Made 
good purely on its own merits. 


Polluted, vitiated air tires more people than 


worker. Made him glad to work quicker—and to proved this over and overagain. ‘Getting dividends 
keep right on working faster all day. Entirely aside out of the air” is no idle phrase when applied to 
from humanitarian benefits, the Sturtevant System the Sturtevant System. It increases efficiency. 


Makes satisfied employes. Removes bad air. Sup- 
plies warm or cool fresh *ir to every part of a 
building at any or all times. All air may even be 
washed by water spray. 


hard work. Impure air slows up more people than 













HULLAC 


The names of the hotels, apartment houses, hospitals, asylums, theatres, churches, auditoriums and halls that use 
Sturtevant combined systems of ventilation, heating and air-conditioning read like a list of America’s best known 
buildings. 


Send for ‘‘ Getting Dividends Out of the Air.’’ It’s free. It contains information you ought to know. 


If interested write for thes» Sturtevant Bulletins. They represent expert knowl- 
edge gained from more than 50 years’ experience in designing, building and in- 
stalling every conceivable type of air moving apparatus and allied products. No, 
2H, Tork .0-Undergrate Blower; No. 195, General Catalog; No. 213, Power Apparatus; 

No. 175, High Pressure Blowers; No. 208. Electric Propeller Fans; No, 1%, Planing 
Mill Fa ‘ans; No. 180, Multivane Fans; No. 150. Fuel Economizers; No. 205-206, Genera- 
ting Sets; No. 217, Electric Motors; No. 218, Steam Engines; No. 225. Air Washers; 
No. 210, Steam Turbines; _ 202-220; Drying Apparatus; No. 219, Heat Blowers; No 
221, Electric Fans; No, R. ‘ Peccebie Ventilating Sets 

We make very pres osm erento with retailers 


for handling our small fans 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, Dept. 87, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


Atlanta; Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Kansas City; Dallas, 
Texas; Hartford; Pittsburgh; Minneapolis; New York; Philadelphia; St. Louis; 
Rochester; San Francisco; Washington; Salt Lake City; Seattle; Portland, Ore. 


In Canada : Galt, Ontario; Montreal, P.Q.; Winnipeg, Man.; Vancouver, B.C.; 
Toronto, Ontario; London, England 





Sturtevant Electric Air Heater 


Sturtevant Multivane Fan Wheel and Blower 


STM 























upon the seas and the scope and import of 
her dominion over the world’s trade and 
commerce are here elucidated by an expert. 
The German cause is put in a favorable 
light, and the right of that country to “a 
place in the sun”’ is upheld. 

Labberton, J. H. Belgium and Germany: A 
Dutch View. Translated by W. E. Leonard. Pp. 
viii-153. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Company. $1 net. 

The author of this elaborate philosophic 
plea in defense of Germany’s right to 
invade Belgium is a Dutch doctor of law 
and doctor of political economy from the 
University of Groningen, where he was a 
pupil of the distinguished Prof. Gerhardt 
Heymans. He is now an official of the 
Dutch Government. His home is in 
Zeeland, near the Belgian boundary. 
Under the pseudonym of ‘‘Theodore Van 
Ameide,”” he has published three volumes 
of verse, and these, according to his 
English translator, have been accorded 
high praise ‘‘for thought, feeling, and 
beauty of phrase and rhythm.’’ The pres- 
ent work is ‘“‘an admirable illustration of 
the fusing of the poet’s insight with the 
discursive reason of the logical thinker.” 
Readers with a taste for Germany’s 
metaphysical culture will find much to 
interest them in Dr. Labberton’s timely 
study. The intellectual attitude of the 
distinguished author is shown in these 
significant words—words which also cast a 
shaft of light upon the puzzling subject 
of Dutch neutrality: ‘‘I believe that our 
people, especially in the lower intellectual 


circles, fancies itself to be, or to have to 


be, anti-German. But la volonté générale 
n'est pas la volonté de tous, and our form of 
government, luckily for us, has since 
August, 1914, been more nearly the 
intellectual—which is the ideal form— 
than it has ever been since 1866. If the 
great hour ever comes, may such wisdom 
be given us that, conscious of our historic 
lineage . . . and obedient to the voice of 
the Germanic blood that streams even 
tho not unmixed through our veins. . . 
we may realize whither our duty calls us.” 

Hale, Walter. By Motor to the Firing-Line. 
An Artist’s Notes and Sketches with the Armies of 
Northern France. With Drawings and Photographs 
by the Author. Octavo, pp. xii-283. The Century 
Company. $1.50 net. 

Walter Hale, the author of these pictures 
and sketches of the war in northern France, 
is a friend and companion of Arnold Ben- 
nett and Owen Johnson, the novelists. The 
trio were at Reims during a shelling of 
the town and they saw fighting on the 
Aisne, at Arras, and at Soissons. Mr. Hale 
made sketches of the cathedral at Reims 
while the building was actually on fire. 
His publishers announce that he was the 
first American illustrator to go through 
the battle-front of the Western area. A 
veteran motorist, he had before the war 
traversed most of France, and was there- 
fore familiar with the scenes destined to 
be so terribly transformed. His sketches, 
those of a fine etcher, give a vivid im- 
pression of what the Germans actually 
have done to the priceless monuments 
of thirteenth-century Gothie architecture. 
These are the edifices which Renan has 
described in such detail in his ‘‘gorgeous”’ 
essay on medieval art, and which gave 
Ruskin his image of ‘‘the finger pointing 
to Heaven.”’ This artist, who has seen with 
his own eyes what others have denounced 
so bitterly from mere hearsay, writes: 

‘So far the Germans have spared Reims 


cathedral—to an extent. That is to say, 
the job is not as complete as it might be. 





But. Soissons and Arras, Louvain and 
Malines, Ypres and Dixmude are com- 
pletely satisfying. They will ‘stand for 
all time as the most extraordinary example 
of wilful devastation and sacrilege that 
the world has ever known.” 

Pratt, Edwin A. The Rise of Rail-Power in 
War and Conquest, 1833-1914. With a Bibliog- 
raphy. Octavo, pp. xii-405. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $1.50 net. 


Strategical railways in Southwest Africa 
were built by Germany as a means toward 
the achievement of her designs on British 
South Africa. But these in turn “‘ were only 
part of a still greater plan having for its 
purpose the transformation of Africa as a 
whole into a German-African empire which 
should compare in value, if not in glory, 
with that of the Indian Empire itself.” 
This idea, taken from the chapter, ‘A 
German-African Empire,” of Mr. Pratt's 
highly interesting book, is quite suggestive 
of the general character of the work—a 
work which combines practical information 
of a novel kind relating to the railway 
systems of the wor-d with a discussion of 
the grandiose ambitions of Germany, as 
seen from an Anglo-Saxon point of view. 
The full importance o. the réle which 
railways have played, and are yet to play, 
in the present conflict, asserts the author, 
can not yet be estimated. He cites as 
remarkable, and not generally appreciated, 
the fact that altho much has been said 
of the conditions of the military. unpre- 
paredness in which the outbreak of war 
found the Allies, there has been ‘‘no 
suggestion of any inability on the part of 
the railways to meet all the requirements of 
military transport. And in this respect he 
urges another point not generally under- 
stood, namely, that the organization, 
preparedness, and efficiency of the French 
and British railway systems equal those of 
the German railways themselves. 

Huard, Frances Wilson. My Home in the Field 
of Honor. Pp. 302. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $1.35. 

The chateau of Charles Huard, official 
painter of the war to the sixth army of 
Franee, and the illustrator of his wife’s 
story, was at Villiers, an hour’s ride from 
Paris. His wife relates in this book her 
experiences from the outbreak of the war 
until she was able to establish a reception- 
hospital in what was left of her own home 
after the depredations by the invading 
‘‘barbarian hordes.” It is a simple narra- 
tive of daily events in tke life of a woman 
who utilized every opportunity to help her 
own people, cheer the desolate, feed the 
hungry, or minister to the sick or wounded, 
and graphically pictures the horrors of war 
and their effect on the unprepared men, 
women, and children of the environs of 
Paris and the Marne. Her retreat from 
home, her experiences on the road as 
interpreter and nurse, and her return to 
that home, after scenes of blood and havoc, 
give some idea of the disappointments, the 
surprizes, the eventful hours of sadness, 


‘affliction, and suffering through which must 


pass the noble women of any belligerent 
nation. Doubtless there are exaggerations 
of condemnation of the enemy, as well as 
the praise of one’s own, but such pictures 
as she describes must be common, pitifully 
so, in every country which participates in 
this war. 





Equal To It.—Sue—‘ Do you think a 
man can love two women at the same 
time? ”’ 

He (gallantly)—*“‘ Yes, if they were both 
like you.’”’—Canadian Courier. 
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DURAND 


Steel Lockers 





ACTORY men ap- 
preciate an equipment 
of Durand Steel Lockers, which 


provides a cleanly, sanitary pro- 
tection for outer clothing and other 
belongings during working hours. 


Durand Steel Lockers are 
equipped with Yale locks, insuring ab- 
solute security of contents. They are 
fireproof, vermin-proof, and  well- 
ventilated,—strong and durable. 

Durand Steel Lockers promo‘e satisfac- 
tion, order and efficiency in the factory. 


We will gladly prepare plans, spec- 
ifications and estimates on Steel 


Locker or Steel Rack Equipment. 
DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1505 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 905 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago lew York 








PINEAPPLES. Ripened on the Plant 

“Abbakas,” aristocrats of pineapple family. 18 

big, sweet, delicious juicy pines. $5.00 delivered 

East of Mississippi. Sample $1.00 parcel post. 
R. L. GOODWIN, Ft. Pierce, Florida 











Campbell Oscillating’ Irrigator 


Under ordinary city pressure will thoroughly irrigate 


a strip up to 70 ft. long in a few minutes. Instantly 
adjustable so as to cover on either or both sides of 
machine as desired. Nothing to set up or adjust, simply 
attach to 34 inch hose, regulate stroke to cover area 
desired, and turn on the water. Extremely light and 
durable. Nothing to compare with it for the irrigation 


of lawns, seed beds and small gardens. Price, 8 ft 
length, $15.00; 14 ft. length, $25.00, F. O. B. Jackson 
ville. Money back, including transportation charges, if 
not satisfactory after 10 days’ use. 


J. P. CAMPBELL 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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Judge This Value 


For Yourself 


Men's tastes in cigars differ. 
If they did not, there would be 
no reason for growing so many 
different tobaccos. Because 
men disagree in what makes a 
good smoke, I ask them to try 
mine thoroughly before they 
buy. So many men have found 
that their’ taste agrees with 
mine, that I am able to let all 
try “J.R.W.”’ panetelas with- 
out buying a single cigar. You 
are to judge for yourself Free. 


A Cuban Leaf 


Several years ago, I had only 
the same interest in tobacco 
that all smokers have. During 
a trip to Cuba my attention 
was called to a leaf that grew 
in the famous Vuelta district of 
the island. It made up intoa 
deliciously cool, sweet smoke, 
and on my return I imported a 
small amount for my personal 
use. My friendssoon found out 
what a valuable discovery 
had made and insisted that I 
furnish them with some of the 
same delightful cigars. I now 
import each year, the cream of 
the crop. In 40 years of smok- 
ing | have not found the equal of 
my “J.R.W.” cigars. Last year 
I supplied more than 2,000,000 
cigars to men whose taste 
agreed with mine. Exact Size 

SMOKE FIVE FREE 

If my “J. R.W.” were sold in stores you would pay 
10c straight for them. 

Through me you get the lowest price at which such 
cigars could possibly be sold. am going to pay for 
your first five. Send me only 10c to cover packing, 
postage and revenue, enclose your business card or letter 
head, and I will send you the cigars at once, prepaid. 
When you have smoked five, mail me a check for the box 


and I will replace the five guneten. My price is $5 per 
hundred, $2.60 for fifty. Send today for the free cigars. 























J. ROGERS WARNER, 152 Lockwood Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Write for How To 
Obtain a Patent, List 


PATENTS oem 


Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free >pinion as to patentability. Our four books 
sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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OU'LL find this box 
wherever men’s furnishings are 

If you have not worn the 

,” buy a pair today and 
learn the reason for the universal 
and continuous demand every- 
where — a demand that keeps 
all dealers selling it all the time. 


Boston 


ue Garter ...; 
a eaSuip z 


Cents Cents 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 
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CURRENT POETRY 


ADRAIC PEARSE, Thomas Mac- 

Donagh, Joseph Mary Plunkett— 
there was a time when these names meant 
nothing save to those who care greatly 
for poetry and to the closest students of 
modern Irish polities. Now many, no 
matter on which side their sympathies 
were in the recent revolt, will recognize 
the foree of Padraic Colum’s words: ‘An 
Irishman knows well how those who met 
their deaths will be regarded—‘ They shall 
be remembered forever; they shall be 
speaking forever; the people shali hear 
them forever.’”’ It is a privilege to be able 
to make these quotations from ‘‘ Poems 
of the Irish Revolutionary Brotherhood” 





(Small, Maynard & Co.), edited by 
Padraic Colum and Edward O’Brien. 
The first poem, written in Irish by the 


President of the Irish Republic and trans- 
lated by the comrade who shared his death, 
is tragically prophetic. 


IDEAL 


By H. PEARSE 


(Translated from the Irish by Thomas MacDonagh) 


PADRAIC 


Naked I saw thee, 
O beauty of beauty! 
And I blinded my eyes 
For fear I should flinch. 


I heard thy music, 

O sweetness of sweetness! 
And I shut my ears 

For fear I should fail 


I kissed thy lips, 
O sweetness of sweetness! 
And I hardened my heart 
For fear of my ruin. 


I blinded my eyes, 
And my ears I shut, 
I hardened my heart 
And my love I quenched 


I turned my back 
On the dream I had shaped 
And to this road before me 
My face I turned. 


Tt set my face 
To the road here before 
To the work that I see, 
To the death that I shall meet 


me, 


Here is something less tense — Mac- 
Donagh’s charming lines to his first child. 
The fourth and fifth stanzas admirably 


express the spirit of this militant idealist. 


WISHES FOR 
(Born on St. Cecilia's 


MY SON 


Day, 1912) 


By THOMAS MACDONAGH 


Now, my son, is life for you, 
And I wish you joy of it— 
Joy of power in all you do, 
Deeper passion, better wit 
Than I had who had enough, 
Quicker life and length thereof, 
More of every gift but love. 


Love I have beyond all men, 
Love that now you share with me— 
What have I to wish you then 
But that you be good _and free, 
And that God to you miay give 
Grace in stronger days to live? 


For I wish you more than I 
Ever knew of glorious deed, 
Tho no rapture passed me by 
That an eager heart could heed, 
Tho I followed heights and sought 
Things the sequel never brought: 








Wild and perilous holy things 
Flaming with a martyr's blood, 
And the joy that laughs and sings 
Where a foe must be withstood, 
Joy of headlong happy chance 
Leading on the battle-dance. 


But I found no enemy, 

No man in a world of wrong, 
That Christ's word of Charity 

Did not render clean and strong— 
Who was I to judge my kind, 
Blindest groper of the blind? 


God to you may give the sight 
And the clear undoubting strength 
Wars to knit for single right, 
Freedom's war to knit at length, 
And to win, through wrath and strife, 
To the sequel of my life. 


But for you, so small and young, 
Born on St. Cecilia's day, 
I in more ‘harmonious song 
Now for nearer joys should pray— 
Of your childhood and your youth, 
Courage, innocence, and truth: 


These for you, so small and young, 
In your hand and heart and tongue 


In spite of his ill-health, Joseph Mary 
Plunkett was an indefatigable worker, 
being one of the editors of The Irish Review, 
and taking part in the management of a 
little literary theater. Most of his poetry 
was thoroughly religious in tone, with a 
decided mystical quality. This poem is 
typical. 


THE DARK WAY 


By JosepH MARY PLUNKETT 
Rougher than death the road I choose, 
Yet shall my feet not walk astray, 
Tho dark, my way I shall not lose, 

For this way is the darkest way. 


Sot but a limit to the loss 
And something shall at last abide, 

"-he blood-staincd beams that formed the cross, 
The thorns that crowned the Crucified 


But who shall lose all things on One, 
Shut out from Heaven and the Pit, 

Shall lose the darkness and the sur, 
The finite and the infinite; 


And who shall see in one small flower 
The chariots and the thrones of might 
Shall be in peril from that hour 
Of blindness and the endless night; 


And who shall hear in one short name 
Apocalyptic thunders seven 

His heart shall flicker like a flame 
"Twixt Hell's gates and the gates of Heaven. 


For I have seen your body's grace, 
The miracle of the flowering rod, 

And in the beauty of your face 
The glory of the face of God. 


And I have heard the thunderous roll 
Clamored from heights of prophecy, 
Your splendid name, and from my soul 

Uprose the clouds of minstrelsy. 


Now I have chosen in the dark 
The desolate way to walk alone, 
Yet strive to keep alive one spark 
Of your known grace and grace unknown: 


And when I leave you, lest my love 
Should seal your spirit’s ark with ciay, 
Spread your bright wings, O shining Dove- 

But my way is the darkest way. 
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HE BEST INSURANCE AGAINST 

UNDUE DEPRECIATION IN A 
MOTOR CAR, is its ability to with- 
stand the hardships of severe and con- 
tinuous service. 


It should retain for the longest possible 
period, the qualities which characterized 
it when it was new. 


The most drastic trial of stamina, sta- 


_ bility and endurance to which a motor 
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car has ever been subjected, was the 
Cadillac’s record making dash across 
the continent, a distance of 3371.8 miles, 
from Los Angeles to New York in 
7 days, 11 hours, 52 minutes. 


It triumphed over seemingly insur- 
mountable road conditions—such as 
few motorists would think of attempt- 
ing,even under the most pressing neces- 
sity. 


And yet, at the finish, it was in fit con- 
dition—without a single adjustment or 
replacement—to duplicate its perform- 
ance. 
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Unites Town and Country 


Thousands of miles of smooth concrete roads today bring 
town and country in closer contact. Permanent roads of 
concrete afford perfect highways for motor traffic and give 
to the farmer cheap and easy transportation of his crops 
to the nearest market. 


The concrete road is by far the cheapest permanent road to 
build and of all roads the cheapest properly to maintain. Dry, 
dustless, free from ruts and holes, the concrete road will last 
indefinitely with an annual average maintenance of fifty dollars 
per mile for the entire upkeep. 

Lehigh Cement meets the most exacting requirements for concrete roads 
and every other type of concrete construction. Twelve great mills located 


from coast to coast having an annual capacity of over 12,000,000 barrels, 
afford a service and a quality that have made Lehigh the National Cement. 


Ask your dealer for Lehigh Cement 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. Allentown, Pa. Spokane, Wn. 




















Member of Portland Cement Association 


Concrete for Permanence 




















In the following poem there are traces of 
the influence of Lionel Johnson, whose 
‘Ways of War” it resembles. The last 
four lines are powerful in their stern 
simplicity. 


OUR HERITAGE 


By JoserpH Mary PLUNKETT 


This heritage to the race of kings: 
Their children and their children's seed 
Have wrought their prophecies in deed 
Of terrible and splendid things. 


The hands that fought, the hearts that broke 
In old immortal tragedies, 
These have not failed beneath the skies, 
Their children’s hands refuse the yoke. 


And still their hands shall guard the sod 
That holds their fathers’ funeral urn, 
Still shall their hearts volcanic burn 

With anger of the Sons of God. 


No alien sword shall earn as wage 
The entail of their blood and tears, 
No shameful price for peaceful years 

Shall ever part this heritage. 


Padraic Colum writes: “‘If poetry comes 
out of intensity of vision, Roger Casement 
was potentially a great poet.’”’ Surely 
there is high imagination in the poem we 
have selected for quotation, and splendid 
coloring in the last stanza. It originally 
appeared in The Irish Review. 


IN THE STREETS OF CATANIA 


(‘The streets of Catania are paved with blocks 


of the lava of Etna."’) 
By Sir ROGER CASEMENT 
All that was beautiful and just, 
All that was pure and sad, 


Went in one little, moving plot of dust 
The world called bad. 


Came like a highwayman, and went, 
One who was bold and gay, 

Left when his lightly loving mood was spent 
Thy heart to pay. 


Byword of little street and men, 

Narrower theirs the shame, 
Tread thou the lava-loving leaves and then 
* Turn whence it came. 


-Etna, all wonderful, whose heart- 
Glows as thine throbbing glows, 

Almond and citron bloom quivering at start, 
Ends in pure snows. 


The Minaret has suspended publication. 
We hope that this suspension is only 
temporary. The June number contains 
this beautifully wrought sonnet by one 
of the foremost contemporary makers of 
this difficult form. 


BEATRICE BEFORE DEATH 
(On rereading Shelley's ‘‘ Cenci’’) 
By FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


The day, from slumber waking, dawns most fair. 

O Helios!—thou that abhorest night, 

Canst thou look down with radiance so: bright 
Upon a world wo-darkened?—look, nor care 
What torments ‘neath thy glorious beams prepare 

For mortals whom relentless furies blight? 

Some young, perchance, who never knew delight, 
Some innocent, who long life’s joys to share? 


Forgive, O Heaven, if life I still desire! 
There is a thought can make stern Death my 
friend: 
Let me remember what man was my sire— 
I shall so long his part in me to fly, 
That with impatience I shall wait my end, 
And find it sweet, before I live, to die! 





PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





THE YIDDISH MARK TWAIN 


EW YORK is a city of great hap- 
4‘ penings, where more perhaps than in 
any other place history is made. There 
is, O. Henry would tell you, romance at 
every corner of its crooked down-town, 
and everywhere things which might have 
come out of the book of Haroun al Raschid 
himself are waiting for the man who 
knows. Yet when has a man died in New 
York in poverty, and on the mext day 
brought more than 30,000 mourners to his 
bier? 
Aleichem, who ended a long and useful life 
only afew weeks ago. The New York Sun 
describes the scene at the author’s funeral 
with sympathetic vividness, and adds: 


This is what can be said of Sholem 


It is a curious thing that the trait in 
this man, Sholem Aleichem, that brought 
sO many mourners and made mourners out 
of countless thousands in far corners of the 
world, was the trick of laughter. It was 
his in a great degree. So it was not so 
much the man himself that the mourners 
mourned as it was, no doubt, the thing 
he stood for. They had lost in him not 
only the man, but a treasure-box of 
mirth, a supply of smiles that were brighter 
than the sun on a tropic sea. 

To one who stood in the tiny room with 
the six candles and the body of Sholem 
Aleichem there was shown that the death 
of a jester who has touched the hearts of 
the people is a matter for greater grief than 
the death of a king. For of the men and 
the women, old and young, rich and poor, 
who turned from the face of the dead to 
the light of the outside day there were few 
whose eyes were not moist. Perhaps it 
was not a thing for particular remark that 
some women, under the stress of extreme 
grief, broke into hysterics and had to be 
carried away, but certainly there was some- 
thing strange in a grief so universal that 
it could bring tears to the eyes of full- 
grown men. And this, too, to the eyes 
of men who had never before looked upon 
Sholem Aleichem, but knew him only 
through the medium of his books. 

In sunshine or shower one would searcely 
glaneé a second time at the unattractive 
face of the building at 968 Kelly Street, 
the Bronx. But yesterday such was not 
the case. All day great crowds stood on 
the opposite walk, flowing over at times 
into the street itself, and stared silently 
at the shaded windows of the second-floor 
apartment. There were in these crowds 
men in silk hats and frock coats, women 
in silk dresses; men in the every-day street 
garb of the rather poor, women in store 
clothes of bright and somber color, and 
men and women and even boys and girls 
wearing the unmistakable stamp of the 
lower East Side. 

After looking at these silent throngs 
for a while there was no surprize in the 
news that for the funeral there would be 
delegations from as far West as Chicago. 
Nor yet that men, were coming to pay a last 
homage to the humorist from places so 
close in as Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Toronto, 
Montreal, and Baltimore. Even before 
night set in, messages of condolence began 
to come from the Pacific coast and from 
England. 
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‘‘I would be kidded to death if 
my name appeared in type,’’ 


says a newspaper 
pipe smoker. 


THE SPRINGFIELD UNION 
Springfield, Mass., Sept. 25, 1915 

Larus & Brother Company, 

Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen:—I have been reading your re 
cent advertisements in current periodicals 
with a great de&l of interest, but find that 
you overlooked a bet, and, being a loyal 
smoker of “* Edgeworth "' for nearly as many 
years as Bryan has run for president, I am 
sending it on for what it is worth. 

I received a letter from a friend recently 
in which he said that, while he is a con 
stant smoker of sliced tobacco, he finds 
that the Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed was the 
best thing in the world to break in a new 
pipe with. I tried to get it on my vacation, 
and found him to be perfectly right. You 
don't get any of that bitter wood taste from 
the new pipe with the Ready-Rubbed, and 
it makes smoking a new pipe a pleasure 
rather than a disagreeable duty. Then, 
after it is broke in, it is a simple matter to 
turn again to the heavier sliced tobacco. 
There is the tip, and as a loyal supporter of 
Edgeworth I hope it will help you. 

Sincerely yours, 


(— ) 








P.S.—By the way, if you make use of this, 
kindly omit my name. Iam not ashamed 
of my endorsement, but as a newspaper re 
porter | would be kidded to death if my 
name appeared in print. 


Have you just bought a new pipe ? 

No matter—have you ever smoked Edge- 
worth Tobacco ? 

If you never have, let us send you samples of 
both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed. 

These are simply different forms of the same 
» tobacco. The Plug Slice 
comes in flat cakes of to- 
bacco, each cake being made 
up of a number of thin, 
uniform, oblong slices. 

One of these slices ground 
up in the palm of your hand 
makes just a pipeful. In- 
stead of singing the 
praises of the tobacco 
here, we simply invite 
you to ask us for a 
free sample. 

Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed is 
simply the Plug 
Slice rubbed up*by 
special machines 
and ready for the 
















pipe. You get a sample of this, too. 

It’s not a case of one being better than the 
other, it’s just personal choice, and so that you 
may try both we offer you both. 

Just write your request on a post card and 
mail it to us. It will be a favor if you mention 
also the name of your tobacco dealer. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Plug Slice are 
l5c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed is 10c for pocket size tin, 50c for large 
tin and $1.00 in handsome humidor packages. 
Mailed prepaid where no dealer can supply, but 
except in a few isolated cases all dealers have it. 

For the free samples, write to Larus & Brother 
Co., 5 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. This 
firm was established in 1877, and besides Edge- 
worth makes several other brands of smoking 
tobacco, including the well-known Qboid— 
granulated plug—a great favorite with smokers 
for many years. 
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Next to Air, the 


In certain truck service, neither 
pneumatic nor solid tires are the 
most economical, or yield the most 
productive results. 

If light delivery truck repair costs 
and tire costs are high, Motz Com- 
mercial Cushion Tires not only will 
reduce them but will increase the 
machine’s earning power. 

We call the Motz the intermediate 
truck tire because it fits so perfectly 
between the two other types. 

Its field is so broad, and recog- 
nition of its pec uliar fitness is 
spreading so rapidly, that Motz sales 
are mounting higher and higher. 

In every case where we have 
recommended Motz Tires, new truck 
economies have justified the change. 

Trucks have fewer broken parts. 
Repairs are less frequent. 

















Money-Saving Motz Tires 
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Best Cushion— 


This is so because Motz cushion- 
ing qualities—excelled only by air— 
absorb most of the jar and jolt which 
disable truck mechanism. 

This wonderful cushion permits 
speeds up to 25 miles an hour. That 
means more deliveries, quicker deliv- 
eries, and a wider territory covered. 
An economy, if not an ac tual profit 
from new business gained. 

Then there is the saving in mile- 
age-cost, Motz users average around 
10,000 miles per tire. Many report 
service of 12,000 to 18,000 miles— 
some as high as 35,000 miles. 

Telephone the Goodyear Branch, 
and if they advise you to change to 
Motz Tires, do so and see how 
quickly excess truck expense ends. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 

















ON 


MOTZ CUSHION TIRES 





SIGNS, TICKETS and POSTERS 


A book of easy instruction for the sign-writer. Every 
detail of the work fully and carefully explained. Cloth. 
170 illustrations, by mail, 58 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


PHOTOGRAPHY Simplified 


A plain and practical guide-book for every amateur 
and professional photographer. Will show you how to do 
everything in connection with pictures and picture taking, 
developing, printing, etc. Cloth, many diagrams and illus- 
trations. 152 pages. 50 cents net, by mail 54 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. , 354-360 Fourth Ave.; New York 














The outline above is the outcome 


of 20 centuries of contention. It is the victor. 






give immediate relief to tired, ac hing feet, 
rest the body and aid Nature to re 
Store normal strength to weakene “3 
elieve and prevent 
At dealers or direct. 
Write for Booklet and 
View ofarch Free 10-Day Trial Offer 
cut with knife Nathan Anklet Support Co. 90-A Reade St. N.Y. 



















' Boston 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Established 1827 
Organs of Distinction for 
Residences—with or without 
self-playing device. 
Address: Hook & Hastings Co. 
Kendal Green, Mass. (Dept. A) 


Branches 





New York Philadelphia Chicago Dallas 


And this tremendous hold on the people 
of his race was due as much to the per- 
sonality and character of Aleichem as to 
the humanity of his writings. His love for 
mankind in general, and his great simplic- 
ity of spirit, are nowhere better evidenced 
than in the will which the writer had re- 
quested to be opened and published after 
his death. The document, which the New 
York of the 
remarkable wills ever published in New 
York, in full in that paper, 
in English translation. The original was, 
written in Yiddish. In 


American calls one most 


was printed 


of course, brief. 
> 


it runs: 


**T, Wherever I die I want to be placed 
not among aristocrats or among the power- 
ful, but among the plain Jewish laborers, 
among the very people itself, so that the 
gravestone that is to be placed upon my 
grave should illumine the simple graves 
about me; and these simple graves should 
adorn my gravestone, even as the plain, 
good people during my lifetime illumined 
their Folkesschreiber. 

“TI. No titles of any kind, with praises, 
with rabbinical honors, should be placed 
upon my gravestone, with the exception 
of the name Sholem Aleichem on the one 
side and the Jewish inscription herewith 
enclosed on the other side. 

“III. There should be no kind of debate 
or discussion among my colleagues as to 
making my name eternal, as to a monument 
to be erected in New York, ete. I shall 
not be able to rest quietly in my grave 
if my colleagues make themselves foolish. 

‘The best monument or me will be, if my 
works are read and if there be found among 
the better-to-do classes of our people Mxce- 
nases who will publish and distribute my 
works in Yiddish or in other languages, and 
thus give the people the possibility of read- 
ing and my family an honorable existence. 
If I have been worthy not to earn Mxce- 
nases during my lifetime, perhaps I shall 
be worthy of them after my death. I go 
away from the world in the full belief that 
the people will not forsake my orphans. 

“TV. At my grave and throughout a 
whole year and then every year on the 
Jahrzeit my remaining son, and my sons- 
in-law, if they are so minded, should say 
Kaddish after me. And if they do not 
wish to do this, or if they have no time 
for it, or if it be against their religious 
convictions, they can be absolved from 
this duty only if they all come together 
with my daughters and my grandchildren 
and with good friends, and read this, my 
will, and also select one of my stories, 
one of the really joyous ones, and read it 
aloud in whatever language they under- 
stand best, and let my name be mentioned 
by them with laughter rather than not be 
mentioned at all. 

“WV. My children and children’s children 
ean have whatever religious conviction 
they will. But I beg of them to guard their 
Jewish descent. Those of my children 
who want to cut themselves off from their 
race and want to join another faith have 
by that very desire already cut them- 
selves off from their race and family, and 
have thus erased themselves from my will 
—‘and they shall have no portion and 
inheritance among their brethren.’ 


‘TX. My wish is that my heirs should 
so arrange that my works and my plays 
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The 


be not sold in perpetuity either here, 
in America, or in Europe. They should 
try to live from the permanent income 
due them according to law. 

“*X. My last wish to my successors and 
my prayer to my children: To protect 
mama, to beautify her old age, to make her 
bitter life sweet, to heal her broken heart; 
not to weep after me—on the contrary, 
think of me with joy; and the main thing: 
To live together in peace, to bear no 
hatred one for another, to help one an- 
other in bad times, to remember one 
another upon occasion in the family, to 
have pity on a poor man, and when 
circumstances permit to pay my debt, 
should I have any. 

‘““SHOLEM BEN MENACHEM RaBiNOWITZ 

**(Sholem Aleichem).”’ 

The New York Sun reprints one of the 
better known of Aleichem’s short stories 
as an indication of his fluency and force 
as a writer. He was called the Jewish 
Mark Twain, and the strong resemblance 
between the works of these two authors 
is evident even in translations. The 
Jewish writer, says The Sun, had the 
faculty of drawing humor out of the 
humdrum daily life about him, and often 
his tales contained at the same _ time 
a touch of deep pathos which even his 
lasting good humor could not prevent from 
ereeping in. The Sun says: 


One of his stories which contains this 
underlying note of sorrow is ‘“‘An Easy 
Fast.”” He tells the story of Chayyim 
Chaikin, an aged Jew, poor, unable to 
support himself and compelled to accept 
support from his grown children. But 
Chayyim could not bear to eat the food 
he considered rightfully belonged to his 
children, so he ate as little as he could 
and fasted at every opportunity. 

The Ninth Day of Ab Chayyim Chaikin 
observed especially, not only on the day 
itself, but for the whole week. Worn 
out by his fasting on the eve of the holy 
day, Chayyim dragged himself to the 
synagog. Then—but let Sholem Aleichem 
tell it in his own way: 

“Chayyim Chaikin shuts his eyes and 
sees a strange world, a new world, such 
as he never saw before. Angels seem to 
hover before his eyes, and he looks at 
them and recognizes his children in them 
—all his children, 
wants to say something to them and can 
not speak. He wants to explain to them 
that he can not help it—it is not his fault! 
How should it—no evil eye!—hbe his fault, 
that so many Jews are gathered together 
in one place and squeeze each other, all 
for love, squeeze each other to death for 
love? How can he help it if people desire 
other people’s sweat, other people’s blood? 
If people have not learned to see that one 
should not drive a man as a horse is driven 
to work? That a horse is also to be pitied, 
one of God’s creatues, a living thing? 

*‘And Chayyim Chaikin keeps his eyes 
shut, and sees—sees everything. And 
everything is bright and light, and curls 
like smoke, and he feels something is 
going out of him, from inside, from his 
heart, and is drawn upward and loses itself 
from the body, and he feels very light, 
very, very light, and he gives a sigh—a 
long, deep sigh—and he feels still lighter, 
and after that he feels nothing at all— 
absolutely nothing at all. 

“*Yes, he has an easy fast.” 
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Announcing 
Che New 


IWC Six66 























A car pre-eminent among seven-passen- 


ger sixes selling at anything like the price 


—because it’s— 
A big car—125-inch wheelbase —seats for seven 


passengers, 


A powerful car—its new Continental-Moon high- 
speed efficiency type motor develops 66 horsepower—tremendous 
power in proportion to its weight, and more than the maximum 
requirement. 


A handsome car—its new double-cowled body, 
with long, mp | lines (Delauhey-Belleville type) is the design 
used on many of the most expensive European cars. The smart 
slanting windshield, and the genuine tan Spanish leather uphol- 
stery add further to its many attractions. 


A perfectly controlled car—you can throttle it down 
to a walking gait, or drive at greater speed than most men care 
to try. A quick pressure on the throttle, and the car picks up 
like a flash. 

A comfortable car — (Moon cars have always been 
noted for their roominess) with seats specially designed to fit 
and rest the body, and with more than ample leg-room in both 
front and rear compartments, 

A completely equipped car—its standard equipment 
headed by new Delco-Moon two-unit starting, lighting and igni- 
tion system, with Bendix automatic drive in connection with 
starting motor; Timken front and rear axles; oversize tires, 
35 x 444; and many other features. 


Seven passenger, fully equipped, $1575 


The new Moon Six-43, forty-three horse 

power, five-passenger, fully equipped, $1250 

Literature, describing and illustrating the 
new models, is ready. 


MOON MOTOR CAR CO., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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LEARN Swimming Scientifically Taught, 
by Professor Frank Eugen Dalton, the 


noted expert, te: pohee. you all the principal 
HOW TO strokes, how to float, dive, etc. Get it to day 


and double your summer "enjoyment. 12mo, 

















JUST PUBLISHED 


Round the Year 
in the Garden 


a new book by H. H. Thomas, 
the famous gardening expert. 
Just the thing for the amateur 
or the professional who is in- 
te Baond in keeping his garden 
beautiful as long as possible 
Tells all about the flowers of 
the four seasons and outlines 
the work of each month in the 
flower, fruit, and kitchen gar- 
den. Octoberis the first month 
treated, —— its panting of 
Spring flowers, lifting of the 
more tender plants, and plan- 
ning for the coming year, and 
Dept. | the other eleven months follow in order. You will find 
AF132 | here a host of things that — nee you 4 beouttty _— 
Kansas | arden and to achieve worth-while results. rown 8vo. 
_—_ | Cloth, b beautifully Giustrates w vith 12 direct color photographs 
tent, 





SWIM | cloth: Mestrated. by mail, $1.35. FUNK & 
| WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 ath Ave.. N-Y. 





byH.E. Corke and6ahalf-tone plates, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 
Funk & Wagnalls Seasene. 254 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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If You Lived 
As The Cave Man Lived 


Your health would take care of itself 


HE cave man ate coarse food and lived a strenu 


ous life in the open. 


His digestive apparatus was 


suited to that kind of an existence. 


You inherit from the cave man the same internal 
mechanism, but you eat different food and you lead 
a different kind of a life. 

Hence the prevalence of constipation 
stant menace to health. 

Your problem is to adjust that “cave man” internal 
mechanism of yours to the sedentary life and con- 
centrated food of civilized man. NUJOL helps to 
accomplish this adjustment by preventing the bowel 


and its con 





contents from becoming hard, thus making natural 


movements easy, 


It doesn't upset the ordinary pro- 


cesses of digestion and it doesn’t form a habit. 


NUJOL is sold in pint bottles only, at all drug stores. 
Refuse substitutes—look for the name NUJOL on the 


bottle and package. 


Dept. 66 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Bayonne 


Send for booklet, ** 





THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” 


New Jersey 


Write your name and address 


plainly on the margin below. 



























ete.. etc. 
Cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 














If you prefer 


accuracy to sloppiness, remember this design. 








Think of some 
A Paying Business or Good Entertainment ; simple thing to 
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HOW A BASEBALL IDOL “HIT 
THE TRAIL” 


HE good old lady who rose in shocked 
wrath when nephew 
announced his intention of becoming a pro- 
fessional baseball-player, and who thought 
him marked expressly for the Keeper of the 


her favorite 


Lower Regions, may now have no further 
fears. Baseball - players have 
record as being quite the fit companions 


gone on 
for the most carefully nurtured nephew, for 


a round half-dozen, all from one team, 
” from Billy Sunday. 
without it 
of the converts, 
the 
just 


to 


recently ‘“‘got religion 
Not that they 
before, says the 


were quite 
leader 
famous 


the ‘*Home-run”’ Baker, in 


New York American, but they were 
sufficiently 
declare themselves to him. 


the evangelist 
That is not in 


stirred by 


the way of an apology for any unusual 
conduct, however, for the baseball fan who 
believes, as the old lady did, that the ball- 
with 
little care for the here-now and less for 
As Baker puts 
it, ‘‘the ball-player is not a, saint, but he is 


player is a happy-go-lucky fellow, 


the hereafter, is all wrong. 
as near one as you will find in the average 


” The Amer- 


ican tells how the sextet was converted: 


twentieth-century community. 


Billy Sunday was finishing his campaign 
of ‘‘driving the devil from Baltimore”’ 
when Baker and his pals ‘“‘hit the trail.’’ 
It was the last night of the revival—more 
than 20,000 persons were crowded in the 
big tabernacle. As the preacher finished 
his slam-bang argument for God and relig- 
ion the vast audience rose and cheered. 

‘How many will hit the trail?’’ shouted 
Mr. Sunday. 

‘Hitting the sawdust trail’? is applied 
in Sunday meetings to the walking by con- 
verts down the two main central aisles of 





the tabernacle—wide sawdust aisles—to the 
high platform, where Mr. Sunday shakes 


hands with the on-moving men and women. 
He gets down to a sufficiently low level to 
reach their hands. 

After the evangelist asked this. question 
about the ‘“‘trail-hitting’’ the choir began 
to sing some of the most stirring hymns in 
the Sunday collection. High above the 
many voices could be heard Billy Sunday. 
‘“*Get out and help somebody for the Lord!” 
he cried. This was a direction to his own 
assistants who travel about with him and 
the ushers to scatter through the audience. 

Then the converts began coming, and 
with them were ‘‘Home-run”’ Baker and 
his teammates—Boone, second baseman; 
Cooke, outfielder; Mullen, first baseman; 
Walters, catcher, and Dugan, Yanks’ 
trainer. As Billy Sunday grasped their 
leathery hands his smile broadened; he 
seemed as happy as a schoolboy. Trained 
in professional baseball himself, the visit 
from the Yankee stars was a tribute worth 
while; it bespoke the sympathy of those 
men whose life he had shared in the days 
gone by. 

‘“May God bless you!”’ said Billy Sunday 
to each player. 


Of course this made excellent copy for 
the reporters, and the story was given to 
the public at the first opportunity. What 
is narrated above is all there was to it, 








73 New Touches 
257 Cars in One 








Mid-Year Six 
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$1325 f.0.b. Racine 
26 Extras Free 


We Save $2,000,000 


Through John W. Bate—Note the Extras That Result 


Here is a concrete example of fac- 
tory efficiency, as developed by John 
W. Bate. 

This Mid-Year Mitchell is built in 
a factory where waste is reduced to 
the minimum. Mr. Bate has worked 
out here ten thousand economies. 

It saves us, we think, at least 
$2,000,000 on our output for this 
season. That is, under what a like 
car would cost built in other plants. 

That saving is spent on 26 extra 
features. Also on extra strength. 
We want you to see the caf that 
results, and say what you oa of 
Bate methods. 


The Car—Above All 


But don’t think that Mr. Bate’s 
efficiency methods apply to the fac- 
tory only. They apply, first of all, 
to the car. Under his regime over 
700 improvements have been made 
in the car itself. 

Every part has been studied. 
Chrome-Vanadium steel has sup- 
planted cheap steel. And 440 parts 
are drop-forged or stamped, to com- 
bine lightness with surplus strength. 

The margins of safety have been 
greatly increased. Undreamed-of 


endurance has been attained. Op- 
erating cost has been minimized. 


This Mid-Year Mitchell—Mr. 
Bate’s 17th model—shows the final 
results of those efforts. 


Years to Discover 


You can see in ten minutes the 
results of factory efficiency. They 
show in the Mitchell price, in su- 
perlative value, in 26 extra features. 

But it will take you years to know 
all the results of Bate engineering 
efficiency. 

A Bate-built car has run 218,734 
miles, and it isn’t worn out yet. 
Six of his Mitchells have averaged 
164,372 miles each—or over 30 years 
of ordinary service. 

That is what he aims at—lifetime 
service, freedom from trouble, and 
safety. As these results show them- 
selves, by years of use, the prestige 
of the Mitchell will multiply. 





F. o. b. 
Resins 
$132 
For 5-Passenger Touring Car 
or 3-Passenger Roadster 


7-Passenger Body $35 Extra 


High-speed economical Six; 48 horsepower; 
127-inch wheelbase. Complete equipment, 
including 26 extra features. 











But these are things to consider 
now, with you who buy cars to keep. 
The greatest factor in Motordom is 
John W. Bate, among men who get 
down to real values. 


Things You See First 


Still the things you see first—the 
outer attractions—give this New 
Mitchell a wealth of distinction. 


It has 26 extra features—things 
generally omitted. They are things 
you want, like a power tire pump, 
ball-bearing steering ‘geat, an extra- 
fine carburetor, easy control. 

It has 73 new ideas and touches not found in 
our first 1916 model. The Mid-Year Mitchell 
isan After-Show design. Before itscompletion, 
our experts examined 257 this-year models. 

It has Bate cantileversprings, 52 incheslong. 
Not one has ever broken. You never knew 
a car which rode rough roads so smoothly. 

It has an enduring 22-coat finish. It has 
French-finished upholstery. It has a light in 
the tonneau, a locked compartment in front, 
an engine primer at driver’s hand, and many 
like attractions, 

In beauty and completeness, luxury and 
comfort, this car surpasses all your expecta- 
tions. And every owner you meet will cer- 
tify that the car is mechanically perfect. 

Go see it, whether you want a car or not. 
It will show you what is coming. 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CO. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 

















UY Clicquot Club Ginger Ale by the case from your 
grocer or druggist. Keep it on ice. Let each mem- 
ber of the family treat himself whenever he wishes. The 
first bottle, with its high carbonation, delicate flavoring 
and penetrating wetness, will explain why Clicquot Club 
has walked away with the reputation for being the Qual- 
ity Ginger Ale of America. Winner of Medal of Honor, 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. Clicquot mixes better than 
charged water in every sort of a drink where charged 
water should be used. 


It’s Pronounced Klee-ko 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY, Millis, Mass. 
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Runs on Alcohol || 
anywhere. No electricity, wires or 
springs. Convenient. Much cheaper to 
operate than other fans. 12-inch blades. 
Roller bearing. Reliable. Brings genu- 
ine comfort and satisfaction. Ideal for 
the sick room. Third season. A proved 
success. The Wonder Fan. Price $16.50 
cash with order onty, Golivery prepaid 


in the continental U. 8. A 


Lake Breeze Motor, 577 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Ck | 
"1° Nesu ee 
By Newton Newkirk. Cushion both up- 


ward and backward 
Nofunnier bit of typical American humor has ever h k 
been written than this convulsing tale of two ama- } shocks 
teur sportsmen who go “‘back to nature”’ on a hunt- 
ing and fishing trip. Itisa rare bit of refreshing and | 
spontaneous humor enlivened by illustrations made 
by Newkirk himself, in a style of drawing that is as 
original and entertaining as his literary method. 
Thomas W. Lawson says itis: “‘Body-shaking, 
lung-tearing, side-splitting. . .. I hystericked, rolled 
over the library rug, and in my awful gleeful con- 
tortions nearly rolled into the open grate."’ 


“T think your book splendid. . .. You havea spon- 
taneous style thatis admirable,’’ says Walt Mason. 


Price 75c; postpaid 80c 



















FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
354-60 Fourth Ave. New York 
























but nothing would do but that ‘‘Home- 
run’ Baker himself should give ou. a 
personal statement of how it came to be 
In an interview, he told the reporter: 


For the life of me I can’t see the reason 
for so much fuss over our having attended 
a Billy Sunday meeting. I suppose, tho, 
it’s because most folks hold a wrong im- 
pression of the ball-player. Somehow 
they believe he hangs on the ragged edge 


_ of society; a likable fellow, but wholly 


lacking in the finer sensibilities. 

I don’t want it understood that we 
Yankees who attended the Billy Sunday 
meeting were converted in the strict sense 
of the word. There was no need for that. 
We had religion before we ever stept 
into the tabernacle. Our object in attend- 
ing was to hear Billy Sunday deliver the 
message that has made him famous. None 
of us had ever seen him before. 

I will confess that when I went to hear 
the evangelist I did not expect to be much 
enthused by his methods of conversion. 
Now that I have heard him, I am for him 
strong. 

The scene inside the tabernacle was in- 
spiring. It was not like a church service 
at all, but reminded me of a grand stand 
and bleachers at a ball game, except that 
no one was drinking pop-lime or munching 
peanuts. Some people were singing, some 
were talking, some were laughing—all 
waiting for Billy Sunday. They gave him 
a rousing cheer when he stept on the 
platform. 

Without any frills of oratory he jumped 
on the devil with both feet. I have never 
heard an umpire get the verbal trimming 
that Billy Sunday gave his satanic majesty. 
And throughout the message he appealed 
to his hearers’ reason, to the reason of 
every man and woman in the vast audi- 
ence. He made religion seem as sane as 
eating or sleeping or going to a ball game. 

People hear a great deal about Billy 
Sunday’s slang and wender if it does not 
tend to make men irreverent. I do not 
think so. His slang did not strike me as 
being out of place—even at a revival meet- 
ing. When Billy Sunday talked about 
things that in ordinary life are associated 
with slang he used slang. When he re- 
ferred to the saloon he naturally talked in 
the language that one hears in the saloon— 
saloon slang, I might say—and the man 
who patronizes such places knew just what 
he meant. 

Billy Sunday ‘‘got under the skin” of 
his audience, so to speak, with such ex- 
pressions as, ‘‘ There may be some ‘ pillars of 
the Church’ here, and yet they may be only 
pillow-shams,”’ and ‘‘Some people would 
rather attend a theater where there is a 
girl with only enough clothes to make the 
tail of a kite than go to church or prayer- 
meeting,’”’ and ‘‘Some preachers rattle 
around like dried peas in a boot or pebbles 
in a dishpan and make a few clickety- 
click prayers.” 

Other preachers have said the same 
things before, but never in the same way— 
the way that the highbrow, lowbrow, or 
middlebrow all can understand. 

And right here I might say that Billy 
Sunday is doing what the churches have 
failed to do—either because of neglect or 
because they do not know how. He has 
gone out to the people, found them where 
they are, and delivered his message in 
terms they could grasp. Not that this one- 
time ball- player has any better message 
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than the churches, but he delivers it more 
effectively. 

As Billy Sunday spoke I looked around 
that vast tabernacle. It appealed to me 
as a miracle of our country’s democracy. 
The people met to see and hear a man born 
in a log cabin, trained in professional base- 
ball, converted in a rescue mission, and the 
most potent single personality in our land 
to-day. As I said before, he has no new 
message. He embodies no new discovery 
or cult or interpretation. He himself says 
he is ‘fan old-fashioned preacher of the 
old-fashioned gospel.” And that’s just 
what he is. 

That is why I ‘hit the sawdust trail’’ 
along with my teammates. JI wasn’t in a 
state of emotional exaltation. I wasn’t 
carried away by the fervor of his appeal. 
I didn’t cry out ‘‘Halleluiah!’”’ ‘“‘Amen! ” 
and ‘‘Glory to God!’”’ When Billy Sunday 
finished with his sermon a feeling of 
thankfulness only prompted me to step 
forward and shake his hand. 

I have no apology to make for my action. 
There are some, no doubt, who will find 
in the incident an opportunity to kid 
Baker; they are people who like to picture 
a ball-player as a rowdy or a roughneck. 
They are the same people who go to a .prize- 
fight to see blood spilled all over the ring— 
not to witness a clean exhibition of boxing. 
| don’t care a snap of my fingers for their 
opinion. 

Naturally my associates and myself are 
sorry that mention has been made of the 
affair. We consider it a private matter. 
It should bear no relation whatever to our 
public life, 





THE END OF ARMAGEDDON 
_. the indorsement of Mr. Hughes 


for President by Colonel Roosevelt, 
it would seem as if the great Progressive 
party would drift back into the ranks and 
the movement of four years ago would be 
For the 


only a memory. greatest per- 


sonality in the party, the one who made 
the machine go, has returned to the fold, 
and is again laboring with the old asso- 
ciates. The attitude of the Progressives is 
interesting. Everywhere there seem to be 
discouragement and resignation, but there 
is little or no disparagement of their idol. 
None has a word against the Colonel 

But the entire campaign thus far has 
brought out no such document as the 
editorial which appeared in the Chicago 
Nvening Post just after Roosevelt withheld 
his acceptance of the Progressive nomina- 
tion. It is full of tributes to the amazing 
personality of the man, to the way he had 
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accustomed pace of track race winners. 





This is the 


And 


100 miles an hour! 


not for one mile but for two hundred and upward! 


Speed begets vibration, jolt and jar. 
every condition which can possibly attend motoring is met. 


The extreme of 
Con- 


sequently, track racing and road racing afford the supreme test of 
automobile efficiency, and mark w ell this fac t—fully ninety-eight per cent of the 
drivers who participate in track and road races always have the 
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SHOCK ABSORBER 


on their cars. 


preference when you consider 


It is their choice above all others. 


You will appreciate their 
that it is next to impossible to travel as fast as 


these men must, and hold one’s seat, without the Hartford Shock Absorber. 
It steadies the movements of a car, absorbs the jolt, jar and vibration, prevents 


spring breakage, 
bouncing, minimizes skidding and 


conserves tires. 


As in the supreme test of 
track and road racing, so for 
every requirement of ordinary, finest “prins: 
everyday motor travel, 
ford is indispensable for comfort 
and safety—and for economy, too, eee 
because the smooth-riding car is 
peculiarly exempt from tire trou- 
bles, spring breakage and similar 


ills. 


A Comfort Charl— 


we send it on request 
lells how to make any motor car more com- 
Sortable. Your car is listed on this chart. 


stops wheel 







Automobile man 





that can be made 

If you want more 
romfort, you 
must useHartford 


the Hart- 


Makes Every 
Road a Boulevard 


EDWARD V. HARTFORD, Inc. 


Heretofore known as Hartford Suspension Co. 


191 Morgan Street 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Makers of the Hartford Shock Absorber, Hartford Cushion Spring, E. V. Hart- 
ford Electric Brake, Hartford Auto Jack, Hartford Bumper, Red Rack Jack 


Branches: 
Distributors in principal cities. 


Boston Chicago 


Dealers everywhere 


New York 


*% Formerly Truffault Hartford 
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of drawing men close to him, to the eager- 





Lend Me 3 Feet of 
bP (ole) ANY of-Cu =i (0) O18) Days 


I want to put a White Frost in your kitchen on a month's trial 
brings free catalog. Tell me what sty) best. I will pay ren ig 
so you can find out what a real refrig i 

expense if I am wrong. I make 
| : in the world. I have no dea 
a You can buy a White asy terms while enjoying its beauty 
sanitation, ice economy and modern improvements. Enameled snowy- 
white inside and out; revolving shelves; »rk-cushioned : ao ors and 
covers—noiseless and air-tight. Cooling coil for drinking 


water new feature, Nickel trimmings. Move-easy casters. THE GREAT 


Many features found in no of othe r_ refriger = 
Awarded Gold Me dal at Paname- ific Expos 
Awarded Gold Medal at Panama Pcie Harton : White Frost 
catalog as eee low prices mars fc ra po 
WHITE FROST REFRIGERATOR CO. 


H. L. Smith, President 


Department D-11 Jackson, Michigan 


ness with which his followers went with 


him to the end. There is a poignancy in the 


simple lines, and there is a tenderness which 
could only have been conceived, as it was 


We read: 


engendered, by a strong man. 


Ah, Teddy, dear, and did ye hear the 
news that’s goin’ round? 

They say you’re gone from the stage, 
that strange cold men, whom we respect, 
but love not, must be our meat for all 
the campaign days to come. 

Gray is the prospect; dull is the outlook. 

We felt all the while that over in the 
Auditorium and the Coliseum they were 


16 only round metal refrigerator 
rs, but sell direct to you 


H. L. Smith, Pres 
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Something ers | 


For Everyone $1.25 


See display, at your deal- 

ers, for selection. Orsend 

to us for new catalog showing 
tures and prices of all styles. 
most complete, beauti 
line ever shown. 


ICY-HOT Bottles and Jars require 
neither fire nor ice. The temperature 
of contents cannot be affected by out- 
side air. No chemicals are 
dust fill bottle and cork it. 


ic- 
he 


useful 





Keeps Contents 

Icy-Cold for 72 Hours 
Steaming-Hot 24 Hours 

There’s an ICY-HOT for every pur- 
pose— es and Pitchers for the 
table— Bottles for the nursery, sick- 
room and traveling—Jars for food eames, ice 
cream, desserts for home, outings, et 

Every home needs an ICY-HOT. In- 
dispensible for keeping baby’s milk at 
proper temperatureand invalid’s broth, 
drink, or food, all night, without heat 
or ice, or bother of preparation, Pro- 
vides hot or cold drinks when motor- 
ing, yachting, hunting, fishing, etc. 

Ask Your Dealer 
Look for name ICY-HOT on bottom. 

Accept no substitute. Protected against 

breakage—absolutely sanitary—can be in- 

stantly taken apart—easy to pt in 

Send for catalog today seine many 
breathes ctytes from $1.25 up. 





enameled Lede leather 

handle. Upper mm part- 

ment holds ttle which 
liquids hot or cold 

















—first, because extra-deep corrugations 
make Witt steel 29 times stronger than plain 
steel and safe against the ashman’s roughest 
handling. 
=—second, because a special galvanizing 
process makes Witt’s resist rust and 
the fiercest rav- 
ages of the 
weather- 


Sanitary, too. Tight- fitting lid seals Witt’s 


like a vault. Odors can’t get out; dogs, 
flies, rats, roaches can’t get in. Try Witt’s 
this time. Write for booklet and name of 
your nearest Witt dealer. THE WITT 
ORNICE CO., Dept. D, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Witt’s Can and Pail 














breaking to us the news of a death in the 
family. They were merciful; they held it 
back; they did not let us have the shock 
of it all at once. They meant kindly. 

But now that the news has come, the 
kindness of friends can help but little. Our 
hearts are broken. We need you and we 
want you every minute. 

Ah, the fun of you and the glory of you! 

Where lies the American whose passion 
or whose imagination you have not set 
atingling? Who else has meant the savor 

life for us? Who but you has taken 
us and set_our feet upon the high places? 

Before you came all in politics was set 
and regular. Those who were ordained 
to rule over us did so with that gravity 
with which stupid grown ups so oft repress 
the child. No one ever talked to us as 
you did. They called us voters or con- 
stituents or such big names as these. They 
never took us by the hand and laughed and 


_ played with us as you did. 


They never understood us. They could 
preach Sunday-school and arithmetic. But 
the good Lord never gave it to them to 
speak to the heart. 

And then you came! 

Dancing down the road, you came with 
life and love and courage and fun stickin’ 
out all over you. How we loved you at 
the first sight! And how you loved us! 

Friends we were, tho you were in the 
White House and we were making mud 
pies. Friends we were together with noth- 
ing to come between-us. 

Your love would let no harm come near 
us, and we knew it. With your courage 
you fought for us. With your life and your 
fun, you took us out of the drab grind. 

You told us of the birds in the air and 
of the fishes in thé sea. The great tales 
of the old heroes, the sagas of the past, you 
spread before our astonished eyes. You 
gave us new words—delightful words—to 
play with; and jokes—delightful jokes 
to make us laugh. 

How we wanted 
went away! But 





you back when you 
they stole our right 
from us and they wouldn’t let you come 
back. So we followed you, 4,000,000 of us, 
in a fight the like of which we never knew. 
Joy and religion were in it in equal measure. 
Hymns and cleanliness and color and battle 
all were jumbled in it. The good of it is 
set forever into the life of the nation. 

But the schoolmaster beat you, and the 
great war came to crowd you from our 
thoughts. We thought only of ourselves 
because you were no longer there to make 
us think of our country. At the last we 
turned to you—when it was too late. ~ 

So now we are not to have you. We 
must go stumbling on alone, hoping that 
the man they’ve given us may show some- 
thing of that fire and strength upon which 
you taught us to rely. 

It’s our fault, not theirs. It’s our 
fault, not yours. You warned us that we 
must be ready to go through to the end. 
We weren’t. Fear had come upon us, fear 
of ourselves. We were split up. We eyed 
each other with distrust. The spirit of 
your old sagas had gone from us. 

Now we must face it alone, unless you 
help us. Do not forsake us to sulk in your 
tent. Make the sacrifice they demand, 
not for their sake, but for ours. Help 
them win with the cold, good man they’ve 
chosen. Help that man to hold his 
courage and fight worthily for the things 
which you have taught us—tho the real 
fight for them was yours, not his. Don’t 
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headed friends force their personal ciaims 
upon you. 

But whatever you do or whatever you 
don’t do, be sure of one thing—we shall 
never hold it against you. For all that is 
gone, you can do no wrong in our sight. 
The memory of you shall never fade from 
our hearts. 

Ah, Teddy dear—we love 
and always. 


you now 





WATCHING FLOWERS GROW 


HEN you sit in the darkened theater 


V 


words, 


and see flashed on the screen the 
“How the 


then in the next five minutes you watch 


Tulip Develops,’ and 
the plant shoot from the ground, unfold its 


leaves, and, lastly, shake out its glorious 
blossom—you have probably gone back to 
your own garden and wondered what won- 
derful fertilizer they used to make things 
grow like that. But it was the 
That 
saw run off in a few minutes took weeks to 
We the in the 


Angeles Times, which says: 


camera that 


deceived you. picture which you 


make. get details Los 


The motion-picture machine is used to 
show: the blossoming of a flower or the 
development of a butterfly as readily as 
any other phase of life. Every one knows 
that such a machine may be run either 
fast or slow, so that the series of events 
represented appear to take place faster or 
slower than they do in nature. Thus we 
often see a lot of figures marching across the 
screen at an impossible pace. Now, this 
**speeding-up’’ process may be carried to 
such an extreme that a series of events which 
actually extended over days or months 
may pass before the spectator’s eye in a few 
minutes. This was discovered years ago 
and was put into practise in laboratories 
in France. Nowadays one may see a flower 
grow, bud, blossom, and put forth seed, all 
in five minutes, at a moving-picture show. 

The operation of exhibiting anything like 
the development of a flower from birth to 
maturity requires, of considerable 
time, altho the result, consumes not more 
than five minutes when thrown upon the 
screen. The negatives must be made at 
regular intervals of time, according to the 
degree of the plant’s growth, while the 
exposure must continue day and night until 
that point is attained at which it is pre- 
sumed the object has reached its maturity. 
The method in the case of the rose, for 
example, is as follows: 

Just as soon as the bud begins to show 
the first film is exposed, and from that time 
on until the blossom is full blown a fresh 
negative is exposed every ten minutes, 
both day and night. The time of exposure 
varies, of course, according to the season, 
the warmth of the greenhouse, the species 
of flower, ete. Generally, however, less 
than three weeks are required for the com- 
pletion of this work. In this time, some- 
thing like 2,400 films are exposed, which are 
not so many when it is considered that 
most moving pictures of animate objects 
sarry some 10,000 to 20,000 separate and 
distinct photographs. At night, the nega- 
tives are taken by electric light. 

One of the prettiest effects is the emer- 
gence of a butterfly from its chrysalis. 
The films for this are exposed with a fair 
degree of rapidity, since a butterfly takes 
but a few minutes to develop once it has 


course, 


let our councils be divided. Don’t let hot- | shed its shell. 
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Is Your Car Top Heavy? 


Why buy a light weight car burdened with a heavy top? 


Alow weight center means safer, easier riding. Unnecessary 
top weight means waste—increased vibration and side sway. 

You pay for every additional pound with gasoline, oil, 
tires and general wear. 

At the best the most efhicient top material can only be a 
waterproof layer supported by cloth—the lighter, the better— 


but strong enough to stand the strain when up, and flexible 
enough to fold without cracking. 


Extra layers of cloth and combiners only add weight, 
diminish flexibility and increase the possibilities of cracking 
in folding. Mohair tops absorb pounds of water during a 
storm and accumulate dust when dry. 


RAVNITITE 


Single Texture Top Material 


is ideal for the modern one-man top. It is made of a single 
thickness of light, strong cloth coated with a flexible, water- 
proof compound that sheds water like a duck’s back. It can 
be easily washed, always looks well and, because it is chemi- 
cally inert, will not oxidize nor disintegrate. 
; Guaranteed one year against leaking but built to 


last the life of yourcar. Any top maker can re- 
place your old dusty or leaky top with Rayntite. 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Write for samples and booklets and latest list of 


Rayntite will duplicate , . nil . . 
agence Pegs oe cars equipped with this modern top material. 


of Du Pont Fabrikoid 


Motor Quality —The P)UJ PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 


Standardized Automo. 
ed tie oe Works at Newburgh, N. Y. 
J $s en- ° ° 
oe pet Canadian Office and Factory, Toronto 
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iy Soental ‘te Three Days— 
A Permanent 


All-Steel Building 


These substantial fireproof buildings are great 
savers of time and money. Quickly erected and 
easy to take down and move from one location 
to another. The only tool required is a hammer. 
Held absolutely rigid by means of a simple lock- 
ing device. More economical than wood—never 
wear out and can be used over and over again. 


ahn Steel 
fern ings 

Made from interchangeable pressed steel panels 
—strong and permanent: Provided with steel 
sash, steel doors and steel-tile roof. Fireproof— 
approved by city building departments. 
Weather-tight, sanitary, rigid. Especially suit- 
| able for garages, store-houses, factories, offices, 


1 Hl | 
ee 








schools, hospitals, cottages, election booths, 
| boat houses, etc. Widely used by manufac- 
turers, railroads, contractors, etc. 
| Send for This Free Book 
| Write for this free book; learn all about Kahn 
Steel Buildings and their many uses. 
Shows the various styles and sizes 
and the simple method of erec- 
tion. Address Dept. P-36. 


Any 
IW 
















Trussed 











Concrete Steel Co. 
am Hy Dept. P-36 
WA ||| Youngstown, Ohio 
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Modifies the Strongest Rays 














Price To a Soft Glow 
Motoring at night is the mgst pleasant, as wellas the Send for 
$250 most dangerous—when the glaring rays of approach- Illustrated 
—— ing lights blink and dazzle your eyes in blindness Booklet 





—seconds though it be—in those few seconds a 
rious accident might happen. 
But with the use of a Staude Glare Stopper you 
have protection—you' re safe, for the rays are but 
a soft glow and you clearly see the road ahead. 
Sun dazzle melts into soft moonlight with a Staude. 
The Staude is a polished crystal, amber gist glass 
lens with nickel plated adjustable fixture for clamp 
ing to your windshield. 

Ask your accessory dealer. He will get one for you, 

if he does not as yet carry the Staude in stock, or we 

will send one direct for $2.50 postpaid. 


E.G. STAUDE MPG. CO.,2676 W. University Ave, t Pau, Minn, (SR 














A) () 0 | |) ee , Glare and Danger of Accidents 








THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Ach, Louis !—‘ I’m afraid these Louis 
XV. heels are much too high for me. 
Perhaps you have lower ones—say about 
Louis X. would do, I think.’’—London 
Opinion. 


Some Satisfaction.—Miss Green—* Of 
course, you can’t believe everything you 
hear.” 

Miss Gap.LergGu—‘ Oh, no; but 
san repeat it.’”’—Boston Transcript. 


you 


They Are Never Satisfied.—‘‘ What is 
the cause of social unrest? ”’ 
“The desire,” replied Mr. Dustin Stax, 
of the workingman for leisure and of the 
leisurely man for something to keep him 
busy.” —Washington Star. 


a“ 


Getting Back at Him.—Po.iticiAn 
““T have nothing to say. All I know is 
what is in the papers.” 

RrPporter—‘ I see now what you meant 
yesterday when you said there is nothing 
in the papers nowadays.”—Puck. 

Doomed.—Anxious Motuer—‘ Young 
Millyuns seems to be quite friendly with 
you of late. Do you know what his in- 
tentions are? ”’ 

Pretty DaucuTer—“ No, and I don’t 
care; but I know what mine are.’”’— 
Indianapolis Star. 


Better Authority.—‘‘ It was Shakespeare, 
wasn’t it, who said, ‘ Sweet are the uses 
of adversity ’? ”’ 

“‘ Shakespeare may have said it origi- 
nally, but I heard it from a lawyer who had 
pocketed 65 per cent. of an estate.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Of the Same Class.—‘‘ They say,” 
remarked the spinster boarder, “ that the 
woman who hesitates is lost.” 

‘** Lost is not the proper word for it, 
growled the fussy old bachelor at the pedal 
extremity of the table. ‘‘ She’s extinct.” 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


” 


Prosperity.—Farmer Corning was asked 
whether he had had a good year. 

“Gosh, yes!” he exclaimed. “I had 
four cows and three hogs killed by railway- 
trains and two hogs and eleven chickens 
killed by automobiles. I cleared near a 
thousand dollars.’’-—Puck. 

Her Silence.—Young Aldrich was wait- 
ing in the parlor for his loved one to appear, 
when her small brother came in and took 
a seat. 

‘Well, Chester,” said Aldrich, ‘ what 
did your sister say when you told her | 
was waiting? ”’ 

‘““ Why, she didn’t say nothing,’ replied 
the small brother. ‘‘ She just took a ring 
off one finger an’ put it on another.” —Life. 


’ 


A Small Point.—Barrister’s Wire— 
“So your client was acquitted of murder. 
On what grounds? ”’ 

BarrisTtER—“ Insanity. We proved that 


his father once spent two years in an 
asylum.” 

BarRRISTER’s Wire—‘ But he didn’t, 
did he? ”’ 

BARRISTER—" Yes. He was doctor 


there, but we had not time to bring that 
fact out.” —Tit-Bits. 
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MAZDA 





CURRENT EVENTS 





EUROPEAN WAR 


THE WESTERN FRONT 





sean June 22.—Berlin reports small gains by the 
me. armies of the Crown Prince along the 
out east bank of the Meuse west of Fort 
don Vaux. 


French sources report that French avia- 
tors shelled the German city of Treves, 
Of and the towns of Karlsruhe and Miil- 
heim in reprisal for raids on Bar-le- 





you Tie oil taeiie, Wiad We ene “Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ 
hundred bombs were dropt in the 
you progress of the raid. 


June 23.—The Germans take the Thiau- MAZDA Service is the hub —— 


mont field-work after weeks of effort, 

, is and at terrific cost. — sides report 
enormous losses. Pushing their ad- M AZD A i] f ro 

-™ vantage, after the works had fallen, the amp manu acturer 5 

the Germans _— on to the village of ‘ m 

abe Fleury, southeast of Hill 320, but are h k h h 1 f 

him dislodged by the French fire and t e Spo es-——In t e wneel OT in- 

retreat in disorder. 

Berlin reports three French attempts to d l 

“aS recapture trenches west of Fort Vaux, can escent amp proer ess 

is which were repulsed. Four Allied 

aeros, which participated in the recent 

raid on Karlsruhe, Treves, and Miil- 






ant heim, are reported brought down by 
ung German fire and destroyed. 
June 24.—The French succeed in effecting 
a counter-offensive and driving the 
ung Germans back from Hills 320 and 321, 
vith to the Thiaumont field-work, which 
in- still remains in Teuton hands. 
Sergeant Victor Chapman, son of John 
on’t Jay Chapman, of New York, and a 
ue member of the American flying corps 
in the service of France on the Western 
front, is killed in an air-battle over 
Verdun. ; 
om June 25.—Paris ~ py Ng 100,000 Ger- 
S88 mans were used in the three-mile line 
attacking Thiaumont, and that the gain The Meaning of MAZDA 
rigi- cost 36,000 Teuton lives in four hours. MAZDA is the trademark ot a world-wide service to 
had June 26.—The British launch a new offen- Sfin cuales ca pitted tchleaian. eomscies 
‘i sive on the Western front and succeed progress and developments in the art of incandescent 
in pe netrating the enemy’s lines in Sup onan to oe Shecanie © 
ten places. Unusual artillery activity Sawin nasd to the Eesieods Edenh of Up 
wy,” 1s under way im the Loos sector General Electric Company at Schenectady, New York. 
the particularly, The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps which 


meet the standards of MAZDA Service. It is thus an 
assurance of quality. This trademark is the Property 
of the General Electric Company. 


June 27.—Small gains are reported made 

by the French in the Thiaumont 
dial sector, with a new repulse of the 
at.” Teutons at Fleury. RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
June 28.—British attacks on the German | ($6) GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 





we 
it, 




































front in Flanders increase in fury, and 
the trenches near Angres, ‘north of 
ked Souchez, are badly battered. The 
attacks made by the Teutons in the 
had Champagne district fail to gain any 
ray- foothold. | 
cens 
THE EASTERN FRONT ‘ 
re : ; 4627 
June 22.—Radautz, in southern Bukowina, 
eleven miles southwest of the Sereth 
falls i he hand f the R “gate UNDER THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WAR BECOME AN EXPERT 
: falls into the hands of the ussian ~-4 ; ince 
ralte " I OFFICE, a book of intimate first-hand insights into the Russo- 
offensive, giv ing control of about one- Japanese War, with numerous actual snapshots. $1.50 postpaid. 
ear, half of Roumania’s western frontier. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
ook In the Kolki-Sokol sector of the Styrpa 
the fighting continues, the Germans Executive Accountants command big salaries. | Thousands, of firms 
rhat halting the advance of the invaders with —y ‘carning $3,000 to $19,000 a year. We train you quickly by rail H 
© a ‘or C Ee: DI ec jons 
er I great losses. Further south, according Those Who Own Hrowiedge’ gf Boctheeping unnertona'y to begin "we Bigbar 
to Berlin reports, the Russians are WATER CRAFT LLM. ereung » Re ie Secretary ‘Tinois State Board pt Examiners in 
. . c oO! > rms. 
lied driven back along both sides of the will find an added degree of pleasure by insuring Arcgutaney te free book of Accountancy facts. 
ring Turtja River, west of Lutzk, and down ae wy oe Oe oa while on the La Salle Extension University, Dept. 752 HA, Chicago, Itt 
Life to the town of Gorochow, near the “UNIVERSAL ILANASILK” 
—— Galician border. LIFE-SAVING EQUIPMENTS 
June 23.—With the occupation of three Ge -cqpeeeet ty Gn © S. Se 
‘_— ~~ — id = = z »oat Inspection rvice for use on 
; y ns - i % all water craft. They are unsink- 
aed important railw ay towns, Straza, Wid Soe ot, ee 
° nitz, and Gurahumora, the whole of the k float indefinitely. . 
‘ > ; 20, ; Life Preservers, $1.75 
Crownland of Bukowina passes into the Seat Cushions, $1.26 and $1.00 Xu will be ast 
that, hands of the Russian advance. The } Also Ring Buoys, Swimming Be Its, ! Sines and colors in eare 
strians j i sf attresses, etc. Send money order Dicycles. Most complete line in Ameri: 
an Austrians are reported retreating into ny aoe rg “ Ohiter guaranteed mplete line in America. 
the foothills of the Karpathians. Boatmen should read ° eels aoe good second-hand bicycles 
’ ‘ ™ Da ae . { re Water. . clear, 
In’t, June 24.—The Russian troops seize Kuty, iy! oe NN, Universal Safety Mattress Co., Inc. pierce appt af htyuana sundries, parts, and all 
15 miles from Kolomea, an important & A}, Dept. 2 31 Nassau St.. New York un ioe geton Sa ae enn, Botbew 
ctor railway town, and are pushing westward é : CO.. DEPT. Fi72, GHIGAGO 
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When there’s no room 
to pump as you use 


rass or 
Nickel Finish 
Bracket Included 


Just a few quick strokes of the pump. 


Then open the 


nozzle lever and you release a steady, powerful, pressure- 
thrown stream which shoots straight to the base of the 
flames 


from any position. 


But, where room permits, you can also use the J-M 


in the pump-as-you-use fashion. 


This two-way operation 


is an exclusive feature of the 


Johns-Manville 





Fire Extinguisher 


The Last Word in Safety First 


It is deadly to incipient fires originating from gasoline, oil, 


grease or electricity. 


Ask your dealer to show you this ruggedly built, handsomely 


finished machine. 
IMPORTANT. 


the J-M Fire Extinguisher is sold in sealed cans at $1.00. 
only liquid recommended 


In either Brass or Nicke 


$8.00 including bracket. 

The liquid which should be used to recharge 
This is the 
d for use with the J-M Fire Extinguisher. 


The J-M Fire Extinguisher is inspected and labelled by the 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
fire appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

On the car it entitles every automobile owner to 15% reduction 
on his fire insurance premium. 


To Jobbers and Dealers 


The J-M merchandising policy is exclusively one of rigid protection; 
there can be no illegitimate inroads on your trade. 
the same discount regardless of how small a quantity you handle. Get 
acquainted with this policy through the J-M Branch nearest you. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 


Cleveland 
San Francisco 


Serves More People in 
More Ways than any 
other Institution of its 
kind in the world. 











Boston Chicago 
Pittsburz ‘St. Louis 





,and entered on the list of approved 


You are entitled to 


296 Madison Avenue, New York 


New York Philadelphia 
Seattle Toronto 








This is 2 symbol of efficiency and precision. 





is needed in every 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 








OCK GARDENING | 


F By H. H. 
or Amateurs tHomas 
All about rock gardens, what they are 
howcared for. Natural rock gardens, mz ade 
rock gardens; analphabetical list of allthe 
v4 best flowers for rock gardening with descriptive 
SAY. and cultural notes. A beautifully colored book of 
, almost 300 pages, illustrated with 12 direct color 
photographs, sixty-four full-page halt-tones 
and numerous sketches Large 
12mo, cloth bound, $2 00 net; by 
mail $2.12. 










Funk & Wagnalls 
Company 
360 Fourth 
Avenue 
New York, N.Y, 











7723, (GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 





“Home-Making, the New Profession” 
im a 100-pp “ —— ec s FR a Home- a loss cpap 
rience courses iome-making, teaching and well-paid positi 


| Am. School of ioe Economics, 525 W. 69th St. Chicago, ill, 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein. for years Editor of Lippincott's. 
250-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE — CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
| Dr. Esenwein Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. 











Siler 


The MOTOR OIL thats Clean 


TIONA OIL CO.,BINGHAMTON,N.Y 





June 28.—The German 


June 23.—In the Arsa 


June 


June 25. 
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in an attempt to cut off the Austro- 
German communication in Galicia. 

June 25.—Brussiloff’s army completes the 
occupation of Bukowina by taking Kim- 
polung, in the hilly region of the south- 
west of the Crownland. With the city 
and a railway station are captured 
2,000 men. 

June 26.—Petrograd announces that her 
troops are approaching the gates of 
Transylvania, having taken Pozenille, 
five miles southwest of Kimpolung. 
The Austrians are expected to take a 
definite stand at the first mountain 
passes. 

June 27.—Berlin announces that the Rus- 
sian drive on Kovel is successfully 
halted by German gains southwest of 
Sokul, where several hundred prisoners 
are taken. The total of prisoners 
‘aptured by the Russians since their 
advance began is 199,354. 

forces under Gen. 

von Lingingen drive back the Russians 

in Volhynia and occupy Liniewka, 
seven miles southwest of Sokul. 


THE ITALIAN CAMFAIGN 
June 22.—The Italians continue their 
offensive on the Asiago plateau, where 


they report advancing at a slow rate, 
without any more than a show of de- 
fense from the Austrians. 

valley an Italian 
advance is reported, together with the 
news that they have occupied positions 
east of Mezzana and west of Monte 
-asubio. The Italian pressure on the 
plateau is still maintained. 

24.—The Italian counter-offensive 
continues in Vallarsa, the lines now 
reaching to the Piazza Valley on the 
west and to Monte Purche, overlook- 
ing the Posina Valley, on the north- 
east. The Austrian offensive in the 
Vallarsa has been definitely stopt by 
the strong Italian turn on Monte 
-asubio. 

-The Italians start an offensive 


in the Asiago sector. 


June 26.—The Italians begin to recover 


ground recently lost to the Austrian in- 

vaders. Asiago is retaken and the troops 
pce in penetrating to the outskirts 
of Arsiero. Rome says that the Teu- 
tons are fleeing in disorder. 


June 27.—The War Office at Rome reports 


that the Italians have retaken Arsiero 
and Posina. The Austrian Army is 
represented as being in full flight, 
abandoning many supplies as well as 
weapons. 

June 28.—The Italian offensive progresses 
on the Trentino front, with the cap- 
ture of several peaks, including Monte 
Gamonda and Monte Caviojo. 

IN NORTHERN AFRICA AND ASIA 

June 22.—A serious revolt of the Arabs 
against Turkish rule is reported from 
London, with the statement that the 
Arabs have taken Mekka, the city of 
Jedda on the coast, as well as Taif. It 
is said that the Sherif of Mekka is 
also besieging Medina, hoping to drive 
the Turks from Arabia. 

June 24.—Constantinople reports that the 
Russian troops have been driven back 
ten miles by the Turks after a battle 
in Paitak Pass. In Armenia, Turkish 
troops attack and capture by bayonet 
a number of Russian points in the moun- 
tain chain north of the Chorok River. 

June 26.—-Russian reports give news of re- 
pulses to the Turks in the Caucasus, 
near Trebizond, at Nurik, on the right 
bank of the Euphrates, at Rowanduz 
and in the direction of Bagdad. 

June 27.—Turkey reports that north of 
Tehoruk, in the Caucasus, the Russians 
are reported driven back, and in flight 
toward the coast. 
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June 28. the 
holy city of Medina, according to dis- 
patches from Cairo. 

A serious revolt of tribesmen in El Quad 
region in Algeria is put down by French 
troops after heavy fighting. 





GENERAL 

June 22.—Swiss reports say,that the Ger- 
man Government has demanded that 
the Swiss permit the sending of cotton 
and foodstuffs into Germany, on pain 
of having their own supplies of coal 
and iron cut off. 

Dispatches come from Cartagena, Spain, 
to the effect that a German submarine, 
U-35, has arrived there with a personal 
letter for the King from the Kaiser. 
It is said to contain peace-overtures. 

Delayed dispatches from Athens state 
that the King had agreed uncondi- 
tionally to the demands presented by 
Great Britain, France, and Russia in 
their joint note. The note calls for the 
suppression of German propaganda, 
demobilization of the Greek Army, 
permission to the public to engage in 
pro-Ally demonstrations, and a few 
minor removals from office. 

A German rout in East Africa is reported 
from the Belgian office, where it is 
stated that after a battle on the road 
from Kiwitawe to Kitega, the Teutons 
were put to flight, and that the pur- 
suit still continues at the time of the 
report. 

June 23.—Following the acceptance of 
their demands by the King, the Allies 
promise Greece immediately to raise 
the blockade of the Greek ports. The 
selection of the new cabinet is reported. 


June 24.—Premier Zaimis, of Greece, an- 


nounces that the decree of dissolution 
of the Parliament will be promulgated 
in a day or two, and that the new 
Parliamentary elections are set for 
August 7. 

June -27.—London dispatches report seri- 
ous rioting in Leipzig and in Brunswick. 
Kight hundred shops are said to have 
been plundered, and the mob fired upon 
by Czech soldiers brought from Austria. 
Martial law is proclaimed. 


June 28.—Dr. Karl Liebknecht is found 


guilty of treasonable utterances and 
gross insubordination, according to 
reports from Berlin. He is sentenced 
to thirty months in prison, the minimum 
penalty. 


THE MEXICAN EMBROGLIO 


June 21.—Secretary Lansing notifies the 


Central and South-American republics 
that if the United States goes to war in 
Mexico, it will not be with the idea of 
intervention. The entire aim of the 
American troops is to protect and de- 
fend the border. 


June 22.—In his official report to the Navy 


Department, Commander Kavanaugh, 
of the gunboat Annapolis, says that the 
Mexicans fired upon the Amerie van blue- 
jackets without provocation, in the 
fight which took place on June 18. 

General Obregon offers amnesty to all 
rebels who will join the Carranza forces 
in event of war. All American consuls 
in the Republic are ordered to leave, and 
the number of American refugees at the 
ports increases rapidly. 

Unofficial British reports say that Great 
Britain will remain completely neutral 
in the event of war between the United 
States and Mexico, assuming that her 
property and interests will be amply 
protected. 

Costa Rica offers her services in mediation 
between the United States and Mexico 
in order to prevent war. 

Eliseo Arredondo, Mexican Ambassador 
designate, calls at the State Depart- 
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Westinsliouse 


Let a 
Mighty Hand Start Your Ford 


Forget the crank. Jump into your seat at the wheel, turn the 
switch, press a button, and an unseen hand sends you away, 
quickly, gently and unfailingly. 

That's the way it works when you have a Westinghouse Elec 
tric Starting and Lighting Equipment on your Ford. 

No matter what the weather, you can always count on a quick 
start, for the Westinghouse is a 12-volt system, with lots of power 
to produce high cranking-speed and overcome the resistance of 
a stiff motor. 

With the Westinghouse system, you always have lights that 
burn without interruption and can be turned on full or dimmed 
from the seat at a touch. 

Adjustable brackets, compensating sprocket and a driving 
chain three tons strong insure freedom from chain troubles. There 
are no gears to get out of order. 

Westinghouse is proud to put its name on this equipment, so 
you can be sure it’s right. That's the only kind of system to put 
on your car. 

Write or phone the nearest distributor now for jull informa 
tion. He will put you in touch with a dealer in your vicinity 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Automobile Equipment Department 
SHADYSIDE WORKS 












PITTSBURGH, Pa 







Price: 
$385 complete 
with battery and 
everything else 
necessary 








WESTINGHOU. § 
ELECTRIC * 








Distributors: 
Atlanta, Alexander-Seewald Co. 
Baltimore, The Richardson Garage 
Boston, Motor Parts Co. 

Buffalo, Motor parts Co. 
















Charleston, S. C. D. Franke & Co 
Chic: ago, Wi wat ad Sales-Service 
Station Louisville, Ky., Louisville Auto & Pittsburgh, Pitta burgh Auto Equip 
Chicago, Motor Car Supply Co. Supply Co ment Cc 
Cleveland, The Auto Electric Equip- Minneapolis, Reinhs ard Brothers Co. P ites pasgh. We stinghouse Sales-Ser 
ment Co. Nashville, Tenn., Hirsig Co., Inc >» Station 
Cleveland, Westinghouse Sales-Ser- New Seo “a Shuler Rubber & Sup Ric has acl Reliance Electric Co. 
Station ply ¢ Salt Lake City, Intermountain Elec 
pase r Auto Supply Co New Y on. Westinghouse Sales-Ser tric Co 
, Motor Sales Co., Ltd vice Station Springfield, Mass., Motor Parts Co 
iy Tel-Electric Co Norfolk, Va., Reliance Electric Co St. Louis, Phoenix Auto Supply Co 
s, Cent. Rub. & Sup. Co. Oklahoma C ity, Severin Tire & Sup W ashington, D.C ~. ord Auto Sup 
% Mo., The Equipm’'t Co. ply Co. ply & Service c 
Little Rok "Ark., Rose-Lyon Hard Omaha, Neb., Powell Supply Co. Wic Ay Falls, Texa as, Western Auto 
ware Co. Philadelphia, Motor Parts Co. Supply Co. 
“Make your A bil ling Hotel” 








The Unconscious Mind 


A brilliant study of this tremendously important factor 

in your life by Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., showing how 

it is the real seat of character and source of conduct and 

makes you what you are, how it may be educated, its 

wondertul influence in the cure of disease, the correcting 

of harmful habits, etc. A book of profound importance 
Svo, cloth, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-60 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 





McMillin AUTO BED 


Light, Compact, Comfortable. Only $7.50 for Fords; 
| ace 50 other medium —— cars. Satisfa ios Guaran 


‘ree Booklet “‘Auto Camping. AU BE D 
COMPANY, Box 5. D, Bellingham, Wash. 


TYPES FROM CITY STREETS 


A collection of brfilient characte 
studies of men and women to be met with in the Bohemian life of New 
York, by HutcHins Hapcoop. A vole me packed yrith a yetacont. 
laughter and pathos, /2mo, Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50; by mail, $1.55. 
Punk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates 

















A Whitaker Steel Garage will pay for itself over 
and over again in low insurance. Absolute pro- 
tection of your car from fire and theft. 


at reasonable cost—shipped ready pe 
up without a carpenter. Write for | 


“Where to Keep 
the Car.” 





Whitaker-Glessner Co. FT; 
Dept. D, Portsmouth, O. ; Does this picture mean — 
anything to you? You will see it again and again, 














of the principles a 
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ANS CO 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 





Ansco VostePochet No. 
16 ounces. 


Weight, 
Ansco Anastigmat Lens, F 


The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 












Tennis Taught by an Experi 
in Modern Tennis, by BL es i. crim 








48 photographs of Me Loughlin, Brook 


Size of picture, ry i 

x 3% inches. Equipped with Modico 

Anastigmat Lens, F + $17.50; with 
6.3, $27.50. 






illiams, ete 


Ww 
Cloth, by mail, $2.16. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. | 


away. 


The best answer is the one which 
comes to us too late, and the best chance 
for a good picture always comes 
when the nearest camera is miles 


Get an Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 2 and 
you will carry it with you always. It 
folds up compactly for carrying in a vest 
or coat pocket, weighs so little that you 
will scarcely notice its presence, and can 
be quickly brought into action for taking 
the unexpected picture. 


It is the smallest and lightest camera 
made to take 24% x 3¥% pictures, and the 
only vest-pocket camera with a focusing 
device for use with an anastigmat lens. 
The pictures it takes are so clear and 
sharp they can be enlarged successfully. 


Get an Ansco 1916 Catalog from the 
Ansco dealer near you or write to us for 
one and specimen picture on Cyko Paper 


made with this camera. 












xpert description 
jonal champions. 
in action 


the house, lawnand \ 
tables, seats, trellises, flower- stan: is, etc, 
the spe nter “or wardener. 


ail, 58 cei 


Bu 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 





i—~= 
=a 
ea illustrated handbook containing full instructions for the 
maliging of all sorts of rustic work. for 
such as 
} Invaluable to Fag ama pour and 


June 


June 24.—In 


June 


June 





Funk & 
Wagnalls 


Abridged Standard Dictionaries 


These splendid books, prepared from Funk & Wagnalls NEw STANDARD DICTIONARY, by 


James C. Fernald, L.H.D., 


meet in a single, 


handy volume the requirements of all pos- 


sible users, from the business man or « -ollege student to the child in the lower grades. 


In the home, the office, 


or the school they are indispensable and never-failing helps. 


Their definitions are clear and simple and their vocabularies are up to the minute and 
far fuller than those of other dictionaries of similar size and scope. 


DESK 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The Last Word in Dictionaries of 
Handy Size. 

Designed especially for home, office, 
and classroom. The largest diction- 
ary on the market adapted to iadi- 
vidual use. Contains 80,000 terms of 
all kinds in ONE VOCABULARY 
ORDER; 6,700 proper names; 11,700 
lines of synonym treatment; 754 an- 
tonyms; 1,200 pictorial illustra ations; 
1,200 foreign phrases. Large 8vo, 
Cloth, 902 pages. $1.50; with patent 
thumb-index, $1.80. Half Leather, 
Indexed, $2.25. Average carriage 
charges, 16c. 


COMPREHENSIVE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The Most Compact Volume Meeting All Practical 
Requirements in Speaking and Writing English. 
A convenient and -omprehensive dic- 
tionary for use in the intermediate 
school or for handy reference on the 
desk. Ideal for all general purposes 
Contains many exclusive features and 
gives in compact form the orthogra 
phy, pronunciation, definition, and 
etymology of over 48,000 words and 
phrases. 1 ,000 pictorial illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, 788 pages 1.00; with 
patent thumb- index, $1.25. Average 
carriage charges, 1 2c. 


CONCISE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Brief, Clear and Complete in Treat- 
ment of all Common Words. 

This compact little volume embraces 
all the terms that are sure to be used 
by the average person and aims to 
provide an ideal concise dictionary 
for school or desk use. It defines by 
definitive statement in the simplest 
possible language and gives the or- 
thography, pronunciation, and mean 
ing of about 35,000 words, with 800 
pictorial illustrations. 12mo, C nape 
589 pages. 60c; limp morocco, $1 
with thumb-index, 25c adaidonat 
Average carriage charges, 12c. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 


June 28. 











ment and presents a Mexican version 
of the Carrizal skirmish, putting the 
blame on the American troopers. 

The militias of California and Illinois 
start for the border. 

The evacuation of Juarez is reported, 
when the Mexican troops withdraw for 
the south, taking most of the civilian 
populatiomw with them, and leaving only 
enough soldiers to police the town. The 
natives from Nogales, Agua Prieta, and 
Matamoras are reported as leaving 
their towns for Chihuahua City. 


23.—All National Guard units are 
ordered by the War. Department to 
proceed to the border as soon as 
mustered in. 

Chile joins Argentina, Brazil, Peru,and Ee- 
uador in offering their-services as media- 
tors in the Mexican-American trouble. 

Rear - Admiral Winslow, with his fiag- 
ship San Diego, hurries to Mazatlan to 
relieve Commander Kavanaugh, of the 
gunboat Annapolis, in aiding American 
refugees. 

The War Department orders fourteen 
high-power aeroplanes purchased for 
immediate use on the border. 

The Administration receives a formal 
note from the de-facto Government of 
Mexico advising it of the capture of 
seventeen American troops in the 
Carrizal skirmish, and asking what the 
Americans were doing in that territory. 


answer to the latest note 


from Mexico, Secretary Lansing de- 
mands the immediate release of the 


American captives. Late reports of the 
fighting at Carrizal state that Captain 
Boyd and practically the entire force 
of Troop C of the Tenth Cavalry were 
killed. The list of missing is set at 
forty-two. 

The Missouri National Guard leaves for 
the frontier. 

Reports reach the United States authori- 
ties that food is scarce in Mexico and 
that riots are taking place in the 
cities. Bread-lines are said to have 


been established in Mexico City, and 
tho Carranza is blamed, the press 


‘seem to take the opportunity to foment 
anti-American feeling. 


25.—Mexican forces entrench them- 
selves at Villa Ahumada, to prevent 
sending supplies over the Mexican 
railroads from El Paso to the American 
troops. 

26.—Secretary Lansing declines the 
services of several Latin-American 
republics regarding mediation, and 
states that there is nothing to be done 


except for Carranza to release the 
American prisoners, as demanded. 
The militias from Connecticut, New 


York, Massachusetts, and New Jersey, 
in part or entirely, leave for the border. 


June 27.—Latin diplomats hear that 
Carranza rejects the demand of the 
American Government for the release 


of the-captured troops. All attempts at 
mediation are abandoned by the Latin 
republics. The President, determines 
to put the entire matter in the hands of 
Congress after forty-eight hours, in 
accordance with the ultimatum sent 
to the First Chief. 
The Utah battery leaves for Nogales, to 
begin border service. 
Chief Carranza orders the release 
of the captured American prisoners, 
according to information received by 
General Bell from the Mexican con- 
sul at El Paso. General Trevino tells 
his staff that Carranza has decided 
on arbitration to settle the difficulty. 
The American mobilization, however, 
continues. 
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GENERAL FOREIGN 


June 22.—The Irish Unionists, meeting in, 
Dublin, denounce the proposed Irish 
settlement, declaring it a breach of 
Parliamentary truce and a concession 
to the rebels. 

June 23.—The Nationalists, representing 
the six counties excluded by the Lloyd- 
George plan from the operation of the 
Home Rule Act, vote to agree to the 
exclusion feature. The vote was 475 
to 265. 

June 24.—The Chinese cabinet offers its 
resignations to the new President, Li 
Yuan-hung, as a result of the republican 
opposition to the late ruler’s cabinet 
still holding office. The resignations 
are not as yet accepted. 

For the first time in history an aeronaut 
crosses the Andes in a balloon. The 
feat is performed by Eduardo Bradley, 
an Argentine aviator, who made the 
trip in three hours. 

June 25.—The Earl of Selborne resigns 
the position of Minister of Agriculture 
in the British cabinet, because of his 
disagreement with the Irish-settlement 
scheme. 

June 27.—London announces that the 
Duke of Devonshire will succeed the 
Duke of Connaught as Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada. 

June 28.—The Duma takes up a bill to 
prevent permanently the sale of vodka 
in the Russian Empire. 

The Chinese Navy concentrates at Wu 
Sung and declares its independence of 
the Administration until the Constitu- 

- tion is restored. 


DOMESTIC 
WASHINGTON 


June 22.—The House passes the Fortifica- 
tions Bill, carrying appropriations of 
approximately $22,000,000 for fortifi- 
cations throughout the United States 
and insular possessions. 

June 23.—By the almost unanimous vote 
of 332 to 2 the House passes the joint 
resolution authorizing the President to 
draft the militia into the service of 
the United States in Mexico, declaring 
that ‘‘in the opinion of Congress”’ an 
emergency existed which demanded 
such a procedure. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Naval 
Affairs amends the Naval Bill now 
before Congress to include four super- 
dreadnoughts and four battle-cruisers. 

June 26.— Without the formality of a 
roll-call, the House passes the Army 
Appropriation Bill, setting aside $182, 
000,000 to cover the budget. 

After six hours’ debate, the Senate ap- 
proves the Hay resolution, directing 
that the State militias be merged with 
the Army for border duty. 

Secretary Daniels and the Senators of 
the Naval Committee decide on a threo- 
year building plan for the Navy, to 
spend $500,000,000, so that the Navy 
will include by 1919 twenty-seven first- 
line battle-ships, twenty-five of the 
second line, as well as six battle- 
cruisers, and three hundred and eighty- 
six other vessels, including submarines. 

June 28.—The United States sends a note 
to Austria in which the attack on the 
Petrolite is labeled a deliberate insult, 
and an indemnity and apology are 
demanded. 





GENERAL 


June 26.—Through the action of a large 
majority of its National Committee, 
the Progressive party indorses Mr. 
Hughes for President. The vote was 
32 for, 6 against, 9 not voting. 
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These Still Are the Only Tires 


of all pneumatic tires to have qualified in the 
official mileage test of The Automobile Club of 
America—Pennsylvania Oilproof 


VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


The certified average of nine strictly stock casings of 6,760 miles, including individ- 
ual records of 10,164, 9,220 and 8,940 miles, still stands unattempted by any other 


tires. Adherence to the quality poli 


icy that m 
1 





explains the continued ph x 


Guaranteed— per warranty tag 


on every casing—for 


trial. 


6,000 Miles 


Guaranteed not to skid on slip- 
pery pavements or returnable at 
purchase price, after reasonable 
Guaranteed Oilproof. 


Look for the Blue and Yellow Sign 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 


You pay for the 
Quality - the 
Safety costs 
you nothing 


Jeannette, Pa. 


ade this achievement possiblic fully 
ity growth of Vacuum Cup Tires, 





Oilproof 


tached—for 





As makers of the famous Vac- 
uum Cup Tires, we confidently 
place our name and reputation 
behind the new Pennsylvania 


EBONY TREAD 


A quality casing with black, 
ribbed tread, at a 
price. Guaranteed—per tag at- 


5,000 Miles 


moderate 














your life. 


How to Live 


By Prof. Irving Fisher 
and Dr. Eugene Lyman 
Fisk. Authorized by the 
Hygiene Reference Board of 
the Life Extension Institute 
Endorsed by physicians and 
health authorities every- 
where. /ill make you over 
and add yearsto your life. 
30,000 copies sold. 


By mail, $1.12 





The Influence of the 
Mind on the Body 
By Dr. Paul Dubois, the 


eminent neurologist. An 
intimate and cleariy ex- 
pressed talk on this much 
discussed subject that 
contains a wealth of in- 
spiration and help. Points 
the way to health and hap- 
piness. By mail, 54 cents 


AM ANitmeiGtimeyicarl Health-Book 


Here are four splendid books on health.{man or woman can take out. 
Stand them up together and they take four i 
inches of space on your shelf, but they will 
bulk a thousand times larger than that in 
To own and study these four 
books is the best life insurance policy a 


filled with sanity and wisdom and will save 
their cost over and over again in doctor's 
Read them, mold your life on them, 
and watch yourself gaining in health and 
strength from day to day. 


bills. 


The Heart and 
Blood Vessels 


By Dr. I. H. Hirschfeld. 
Tells the story of the heart 
and itsailments,shows you 
how to care for and cure 
all disorders of the circu- 
lation by right living and 
careful eating, and how to 
reach a healthy old age. 
By mail, $1.37 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 





They are 


Nervous Breakdowns and 
How to Avoid Them 


By Charles D. Mus- 
grove, M.D. A sane, 
practical book on the cause 
and cure of nervous 
troubles that will com- 
mend itself to your intel- 
ligence. Will do wonders 
for you physically and 
mentally. By mail, $1.12 
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o7 FARM 4 MORTGAGES | 


The Northwest is a splendid agri- 
cultural section. Our Mortgages 
furnished now for 33 years with- 
out the loss of a Dollar, are of the 
highest type. | 
Send for descriptive pamphlet 
“A” and current offerings. 


EJ: LANDER ER & i Co. 


ean “L— sc a | 
a. Supine One-Half Millicn Dollars | 


_We' Were > Right on the Ground | 

















Our Business 
is to select and to make the best 


Farm Mortgages 








’ Send for Our Booklet 
it gives our methods in detail and shows 
_why our clients have never had a loss. 


George M. Forman & Co. 
‘(Founded 1885) 11 So. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 




















John Muir& CO 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Lots 


How you may invest your funds 
in standard income producing 
bonds of small denominations. 


Send for Booklet C 9, ‘$100 Bonds.” 
MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 























is a comprehensive, well-supervised 
list of Ist Mtg. Loans on close-in 


Miami properties, safeguard - 
ed as closely as guar- Miller 
Service 
anteed mtgs. ¢ 
Write for takes care of interest; 
taxes; insurance; legal and 










& title papers; bank recommendation 
Enquiries frankly answered personally 


by Mr. Miller. 
G. L. Miller Co., Trust Co. Bldg., Miami, Florida 








INCREASE Your INCOME 
Others buy them. Safe, 

and more interest than the 

3% or 4% 

pay Better get posted 

Waite For New List No. $77 Ano Free BOOKLET 


OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGE CO.(xc) 
Oklahoma City. U.S.A. 


% Our Real Estate Mortgages 


make an ideal investment for your savings. 
They net you 6 per cent interest instead of 
the usual 3 per cent. Denominations $500 and upwards. 
HOME BANK AND TRUST CO. 
Resources over $2,000,000. 
Milwaukee and Ashland Avenues CHICAGO, ILL. 


\First Mortgages on Oregon 


‘Washington & Idaho Farms conservatively worth three 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. Write for list. 


604 CONCORD 
Devereaux Mortgage Co. “Bees 


rosie ND 
EGON 






savings banks 






















WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY | 









| 
anD How To MAKE THE APPARATUS, a handy manual for the | 
pam peed or the , xpert. Shows how to make, erect, and con | 
ry past f a small working wireless plant. Cloth, illus- 
trated wit helpful diagrams, by mail, 58 cent | 


Fank & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


UCCESSFUL ms practical common-sense treatise 

E. Leichter, founded upon 

E & LI N G years of experience. Every phase 

f salesmanship analy zed and ex- 

plained and helpful uieien given to meet all conditions. 

smngeere on the Approach, the Presentation, the Clos- 
ing, Requisite Qualities, Negations, the Larger Sale, etc 





Both the novice and the veteran salesman will find this a 
book of light and leading. 12mo, cloth, 78 pp. soc net; 
by mail s4c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 
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INVESTMENTS ~AND - FINANCE 

















SOME VIEWS OF THE YEAR’S 
SPECULATIVE MANIAS 


OHN MOODY, in his monthly review 
J of conditions in the financial market, 
writes in the June number of Moody's 
Magazine of speculative manias in war- 
stocks and others which have been notable 
features of the market for the past year. 
First came a mania for bidding up the 
stocks of munition-companies, which cul- 
minated in October; next a movement in 
copper stocks, which culminated about the 
close of the year; later the putting out of 
certain new securities, including sugar 
stocks and bonds, oil and natural-gas stocks, 
and more recently enterprises related to the 
automobile industry. Within a few weeks 
motor-accessory companies grew up “‘like 
mushrooms in the night.’’ Mr. Moody 
noted certain plans under way for forming 
*‘speculative bubbles in this field, which 
made some of the earlier promotions look 
like babies in arms.”” The basis on which 
it was proposed to capitalize one of them 
brought to his mind visions of the old 
Mississippi bubble of John Law’s time and 
the famous tulip-craze in Holland. That 
a day of reckoning would come he be- 
lieved no sane man could deny. 

From these manias Mr. Moody turns to 
consider more substantial investment fields. 
An unusual amount of our security issues 
held abroad were absorbed by American 
investors during the year, and at the same 
time an increasing supply kept coming on 
the market, but thus far it had not over- 
taxed the capacity of the American invest- 
ing public. First-class bonds and seasoned 
dividend-paying stocks continued to hold 
their places firmly week by week, “going 
into strong-boxes at good prices.”’ These 
bonds and stocks are still coming from 
Europe in large quantities, but are being 
absorbed so readily as to make the process 
seem automatic. Dealers meanwhile report 
that there is no very general oversupply of 
them. Other points in Mr. Moody’s review 
are interesting: 


‘The most notable feature of the situa- 
tion is the fact that new security issues are 
so promptly absorbed. W ithin the past 
two months some very large loans have 
been floated by industrial, natural gas, 
and other companies. Most of the large 
loans have been issues of substantial value, 
but in ordinary times the distribution of 
such issues would have pretty fully taxed 
the purchasing power of the market. To- 
day, however, many of these issues seem 
to have been oversubscribed, or fully 
subscribed in a very short time, and while 
many of them have probably been taken 
up by groups of bankers or temporary 
holders, yet the distribution as a whole 
has been a pretty broad one. In the field of 
very high-grade issues, such as municipals, 
underlying railroad bonds, and the’ like, 
we find that steady absorption continues. 

‘Within the past two or three weeks 
there has been a noticeable tendency 
toward higher rates for money. This is not 
a bad sign, even for the dez alers i in securities. 
Money-rates, as we all know, have been 
abnormally low for over a year, and there is 
st'll plenty of room for a further advance in 
rates before any real stringency whatever 
will be apparent. With commercial paper 
still. selling between 34% and 4 per cent., 
and time loans ranging below 4 per cent., 
there is little chance of the investment de- 





mand for good bonds falling off. We shall 
have to see commercial paper up around 
5 per cent. and time money in the same 
neighborhood before the banks and trust 
companies, as well as large individual 
investors, will stop buying bonds in the 
neighborhood of present prices. 

‘Developments during the past weeks 
seem to point to a further prolongation of 
the war. Whether the contest can be 
kept up, gg the present year and 
into 1917 is, however, a serious question. 
Each = Re is very vociferous in its asser- 
tions that no peace can be brought about 
except on its own terms. Germany asserts 
that.it is ready for peace any day, pro- 
vided the Allies will surrender everything. 
On the other hand, the Allies still continue 
to assert that a peace-basis means the 
complete surrender of Germany. 

‘As a matter of fact it is probably true 


that should Germany ultimately fail at 
Verdun, her chance of final success will be 
greatly lessened. Before the present 


summer is over we seem likely to see very 
aggressive movements on both the French 
and Russian fronts. The Russians appar- 
ently are preparing for a formidable drive, 


and at the same time the British and 
French in northern France and Belgium 
may be preparing for a gigantic drive. 


If two such drives are started at once and 
persisted in for a month or two, Germany 


should certainly have her hands full. 
Surely, if she can face such a situation as 
this, fighting desperately in Belgium, in 


Poland, and at Verdun, and can hold her 
own, then it will take longer than the 
present year for the Allies to win the war. 

“One of the straws which shows which 
way the wind blows in the war-boomed 
industries is the decline in chemicals; for 
there is no real prospect that Germany 
will lose her rel hte 8 as a producer of 
the world’s chemicals and dyes, and thus 
the declining tendency may fairly be taken 
to mean that chemical supplies outside of 
Germany are catching up with the demand, 
and that these supplies, plus the pro- 
duction of Great Britain, France, and the 
United States, may prove sufficient to last 
through the balance of the war. Among the 
chemicals which have recently shown weak- 
ness are denatured and wood alcohol: 
Angostura tonka beans; arnica flowers; 
ipecac root; coumarin; glycerin; Mexican 
sarsaparilla, senega, and false unicorn 
roots; and larkspur seed. <A _ new list of 
declines in chemicals might be made up 
every few days, and this surely is one 
indication that the beginnings of a read- 
justment of business to peace conditions are 
not far away. 

“Simultaneously with the approach of 
this readjustment we are pyramiding new 
securities enough to insure drastic declines 
in unseasoned issues when peace becomes 
a fact. Ordinarily new issues of the stocks 
of chemical and dye companies are very 
small, amounting possibly to $1,000,000 a 
month; but in 1915 the incorporations of 
such companies, according to The Journal 
of Commerce, totaled $65,565,000. Even 
this record has been smashed during 1916 
by the incorporation in five months of 
such companies with a nominal aggregate 
capital of $58,295,000. 





**Munitions-companies organized in- 
creased from $100,000 in January, 1915, 
to $27,500,000 in April, 1916. Total in- 


corporations of munitions-companies were 
$83,835,000 in 1915 and $43,325,000 in 
five months of 1916. The grand total was 
$127,160,000, and practically every cent 
of it is likely to become unproductive 
capital. The total production in the 
United States of firearms and ammunition 
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Which is the Imitation? 


Neither is an imitation. One was typewritten on a typewriter and the other was 
typewritten on the Multigraph. 

The Multigraph isn’t an imitator—it does rea/ typewriting and rea/ printing. 

The only difference between the Multigraph and the typewriter is that the 
Multigraph cannot produce a single letter as cheaply as a typewriter, while a typewriter 
cannot produce a hundred or a thousand letters as cheaply as the Multigraph. 

The Multigraph prints from typewriter type through a ribbon just like a type- 
writer, only it prints a whole letter at a time instead of a single character, and it doesn’t 
make mistakes. 


UAUUONOOVOUDUDUATURUUUTAUUUUHEANUCUNEE UU UAN ANNETTE 


And it’s just as clever about printing other things besides letters—forms, folders, 
catalogs, and the like, from other kinds of type and electrotypes, and with printer’s ink 
instead of a ribbon. It saves time, ‘“‘make-ready’’ and expensive stock. You print only 
what you need, when you need it, and in the privacy of your own shop or office. 

Will you give us the opportunity to discuss with you the chances for Multigraph 
saving in your business? 

THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1811 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 





‘*You can’t buy a Multigraph unless you need it.” 


A Multigraph, 1811 E. 40th St., Cleveland 
Multigraph Junior- ~A veel ” : Pa. Prove to me, if you can, thatthe Multigraph can 


save time and money in my business 
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Those Copper Gaskets 
Are Asbestos-Cushioned 


To Save the Porcelain 


If your porce ‘lain insulator breaks, your spark plug is out of business, 
There’s nothing for it but a new insulator or a new plug. 
The rapid succession of explosions in your cylinders beat with full force on the 
shoulders of the insulators of your spark plugs. 
Champion Plugs are made with two asbestos-cushioned copper gaskets (pat- 
ented by us April 25, 1916) to protect the porcelain and prevent loss of compression. 
That is one he exclusive feature which accounts for the greater dependability 
of Champion Spark Plugs. 
And their greater dependability accounts for the fact that more plugs of this 
type are in use today than any other plug ever designed 
And this same condition has existed for years. 
of motor you have in your car. 
Your dealer knows which Champion 
you need. 
Be sure the name ‘“‘Champion”’ is on 
the porcelain—not merely om the box. 


Champion Dependability and the rea- 
sons for it should be remembered when 
you replace the plugs in your motor. 

here is a Champion Plug designed 
especially to serve the particular kind 


Champion Spark Plug Co., 210 Avondale Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


1916 

















Vacations 
Wanted 


If you could rescue one little child or one 
overworked mother from the city’s hot, glaring 
walls and pavements and stuffy rooms; and 





If you could give them an outing at the beach 
with bountiful food, rest, coolness, fresh air, a 
daily dip in the surf, shady porches and sandy 
beaches, would you not regard such a gift as well 





worth giving? 


Such a gift is entirely within your power. Ten thousand of these 
mothers and children are waiting for invitations to our Sea Breeze 
Summer Home. You can send as many as you will for a day, 
week, or a fortnight. Allow 50 cents a day or $3 a week for each 
person, and direct your gift to George Blagden, Treasurer. 


The New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Jr., President 
| 105 East 22nd Street Room 200 New York City 























in 1909, according to the Census, was only 
$17,090,901; and even before these 1915 
incorporations began, the producing capac- 
ity of this country was quite sufficient to 
take care of the normal demand. 

“With oil and gas companies it is the 
same story. In the last five months of 


1914 the incorporations amounted to 
$38,237,000, but for 1915, meaning the 


entire year, they were $80,533,000, and for 
five months of 1916 they were $277,499,000. 
The shipping companies showed incorpor- 
ations of $1,844,000 in the last four 
months of 1914, $37,662,000 for the whole 
year 1915, and $29,489,400 for five months 
of 1916. All this is good for the printer 
and lithographer, but bad for the investor. 
Those who want a frank and comprehensive 
description of what it really amounts to 
should read the history of the South-Sea 
Bubble.” 


WHAT RAILROADS ARE EARNING 


A compilation as to railroad earnings for 
the fiscal yeat which ended on June 30 
was printed in a recent issue of Financial 
It was based on returns already 
at hand for nine months only of the fiscal 
year, the remaining three months being 
estimated. This statement shows substan- 
tial earnings for many roads: 


America. 


Pfd. Com Pfd. Com. 
Bos. & Me.....20.19 9.18 Seabd. Air L 27s: 0.69 
Maine Cent. . aves ae Southern . 2.87 4.69 
N.Y.NH&H. . 3.38 Virginian 1.29 1.27 
Pe. Balt. & W.. 12.59 Ala. Gt. Sou 6.18 13.42 
Balt. & Ohio... 6.39 8.34 Louis. & N 17.72 
Ches. & Ohio. . . 10.90 Mob. & Ohio... 5.55 
Erie 4.50 7.95 N., C. & St. L.. 4.00 
N.Y. Central... ... 15.56 N. Orl., Gt. No 1.64 
Pennsylvania.. . a Ill. Cent’l..... 8.16 
Cent. of N.J... ... 25.89 Min. & St. L 2.91 3.66 
Del. & Hud.... ... 16.94 Kan. City So... 2.10 3.07 
Lehigh Val... .. : 12.49 Mo. Pac 0.22 
& ees 1.60 8. L. &S8.F 0.68 
Phil. & Rdg. . 34.77 St. L. Sthwn. 1.50 3.05 
Ann Arbor 1.46 2.80 Tex. & Pac... 6.50 
Buff., R. & P 4.31 11.36 Chi., B. & Q. 26.50 
Hock. rom. oh 9.15 Chi. Gt. Wn... 2.20 4.70 
Pitts. & L. , 35.57 Chi. & Nwn.... ... 11.15 
T. &0. Cont. 2.33 3.80 C., R. I. & P. 3.11 
C., Ind. & L. 4.23 5.87 M., St. P. & S. 
C,C,C.& St. L. 17.72 13.53 8. M : 25.85 
Mich. Cent 28 .57 A., T. &S.F 5.43 12.87 
P.,C.,C. &S8t.L 5.23 13.47 C., M. & St. P.. 8.56 
Vandalia 7.80 Gt. Northern... ... 11.82 
At. Coast L 9.74 Nor. FPat.....6 3 11.52 
Cent. of Ga..... 2.20 21.57 Union Pac. .... 2.77 15.75 


MAY BUILDING RETURNS THE 
LARGEST ON RECORD 


The total expenditures involved in the 
construction of buildings for which permits 
were issued in 132 cities during the month 
of May this year ‘‘far exceeded the amount 
for any previous month in the country’s his- 
tory,’’ says a writer in Bradstreet’s. This re- 
sult was to be inferred from earlier, though 
less complete, returns on the subject given 
out a week before the publication of Brad- 
streel’s returns. Only one previous month 
—that is, April, 1912—showed a total of 
more than $100,000,000, the aggregate for 
May this year being $107,832,000. In their 
number the permits also showed a large 
gain over May of last year. Following is a 
summary by sections with comments: 





No. No.of Compared with 
of Permits Values Last Year 
Cities 1916 1916 Permits Values 
New England...... 18 1,817 $7, 197, 182 1 24.8 1 28.0 
Middle. wes 27 6,392 39, Dr 15 1185 
Western. . seat 19 7,389 1 38.1 1 25.6 
Northwestern. . 16 4,100 1 22.7 1 92.6 
Southwestern ne a pd 2.3 
Southern. .... . 22 3,128 . dp .7 1 37. 
Far-western...... 173,738 5, 907, ‘540 110.2 1 32.6 
Total, U.S...... 132 28,544 $107, 831,013 1 ‘14. 7 1 36.6 


“There were 28,544 permits recorded at 
132 cities in May, an increase of 14.1 per 
cent., while the value of the building per- 
mitted for—$107,831,013—shows a gain of 
36.6 per cent. Compared with the largest 
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month’s building ever heretofore recorded 
(April, 1912), there is an increase of nearly 
5 per cent. The percentage of increase in 
value over May a year ago is the heaviest 
recorded in any month this year, and 
87 out of the 132 cities (two-thirds of 
all) show gains in values as compared 
with the like month last year. An addi- 
tionally interesting feature is that the ad- 
dition of the large May total to previous 
months’ returns puts this year well up in 
the seale of building expenditure, with the 
probability that 1916, which so far shows a 
gain over last year of 22.3 per cent., may 
surpass all previous records for the full 
calendar year. 

“The record of building expenditures at 
leading American cities reporting monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly from January, 1914, 
down to and including May, 1916, shows 
the ebb and flow in the building industry 
in the past twenty-nine months, as follows: 








Change, 

1915 1914 Per Cent. 

January, 155 cities........ os, 764, 309 $49,944,341 pv 83 
February, 155 citi ee ‘ 52,177,227 pv 12.2 
March, 155 cities......... p 12.2 
First quarter........... pd ll2 
April, 155 cities p 60 
May, 1 i sonia : 3 
June, 155 cities........... pd 218 





Second quarter $256, 237, 383 Dp 9.2 





a ee s444, 154,375 pb ) 10.0 


$83, 640,692 pb 4. 4 
63,448,824 1 15.1 


July, 155 cities. .......... 
August, 155 cities........ 





September, 155 cities... .. 69,7 v1, ot 53.443.480 1 30.5 
Third quarter.......... 82 213, 1 50,399 $200,532,996 1 6.2 


Nine months........... $612,460,600 $644,687,371 pv 5.0 


October, 155 cities........ 
November, 156 cities... .. . 
December, 156 cities. . . 


Fourth quarter... econ $1: 30) 404, bA2 2 1 50.1 


$784, 091 O13 1 48 


Twelve months........ 


$46,040,876 1 20.6 
44,479,105 1 21.1 
72,995,490 1 AA 


$163,515,471 3 1 184 


January, 156 cities........ 
February, 154 cities. ... 
March, 154 cities......... 


First quarter........... 





I “16.0 
1 36.6 


April, 154 cities.......... $90,678,009 
May, 132 cities........... 107,831,013 





‘*Most important cities show good gains. 
New York reports an ine rease of only 12 8 
per cent., but Chicago gains 73 per cent. 
Philadelphia, 67 per cent.; Pittsburg, 19.5 
per cent.; Detroit, 124 per cent.; In- 
dianapolis and Minneapolis, 74 per, cent. 
each; Hartford, 61.7 per cent.; Los Angeles, 
18 per cent.; San Francisco, 72 per cent.; 
Washington, 31.4 per cent.; Baltimore, 
76.8 per cent.; and Kansas City, 37 per 
cent. In the list of decreases, St. Louis, 
with 7.3 per cent.; Bridgeport, with 50 per 
cent.; Buffalo, with 5.4 per cent.; Newark, 
N. J., with 14 per cent.; Cleveland, with 
47.8 per cent., and Milwaukee, with 14.4 
per cent. loss, are prominent. Duluth shows 
a very large gain, owing to the filing of a 
blanket permit by large steel interests, 
which have established a new  stee 1- 
making center there.” 


AS TO PAYING INTEREST ON 
BANK-DEPOSITS 


In an address before the Pennsylvania 
Bankers’ Association in Philadelphia recent- 
ly, James K. Lynch declared that many a 
banker is to-day perturbed as to whether 
he is not ‘‘paying more for his deposits 
than they are worth.” It is only about 
fifteen years since the custom of paying 
any interest at all on bank-balances— 
except in savings-banks—became general. 
Before that time there were some com- 
mercial banks that paid interest on some 
of their deposits, but now ‘“‘all commercial 
banks pay interest on all bank-balances,” 
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The exclusive processes controlled by the 
Columbia recording laboratories give you the 
only true, vivid, full, actually 4ving reproduc- 
tion of some of the greatest voices in the world. You 
hear Fremstad, Garden, Seagle, Graveure, Nielsen 
and a score of other great singers shemse/ves in their 


OLUMBIA=RECORD 


Listen to any one of these records—or a band, orchestral or instru- 
mental record—played on the Columbia Grafonola, and you’ | almost 
feel convinced that it isn’t a record, but pure rea/ity. Get only records 
with the “‘music-note’’ trade-mark—look up a Columbia dealer today. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month. 















Make Walking 
Keen Pleasure 


AMONG a 
Foot-Flex Arch cy Shoes 


give wonderful foot comfort, correct and 
prevent fallen arches and remove the causes 
of pain. They make walking Keen Pleasure. 
They are neat and stylish and like all Putman 
shoes, strictly ‘‘bench-made’’ with that 
*“custom-made’”’ individuality so sought for 
in all apparel, yet cost no more than the all Ps 
*‘machine-made’’ shoes of other manufac- A ¥ 
turers. Carried in stock for immediate ship- mericas 
ment to fitany normally shaped foot, men’s 
or women’s, or made to order for slight 


soa “" |-Summer Paradise~ 





NEW YORK 

























Foot Comfort Book Free THE ADIRONDACKS— LAKE GEORGE 
Tells how to secure permanent foot comfort, —LAKE CHAMPLAIN — AUSABLE 
illustrates and describes shoes to correct and CHASM—LAKE PLACID — 

prevent all foot troubles for men SARATOGA SPRINGS— 
and women. Putman Shoes and Boots COOPERSTOW N— 
for every purpose. ready-to-wear and PLATTSBURG 
no a asure both corre: ree And 150 Other Delightful Vacation Resorts 
value to foot sufferers. It's free. Beautifully illustrated 360- page Vacation Guide 
Write tod —“‘A Summer Paradise’’—covering all resorts 
we, in this 3% million acre territory 6c postage. 
The Putman Boot & Shoe Co Illustrated folders free. 
° . 
Address M. J. POWERS 
08 ' 306 Ave. Be. aeanenpee, Sin. ( Gen, Passenger Agent, Delaware & Hudson R. R. 
Makers of Fine Footwear for 30 Years. DO Albany, N. ¥. 
w BH New York Information Rureau, 1354 Broadway. 
RN] > éw_ " M—~=mA MK 
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The Pierce Arrow motor, known for its 
power, flexibility, and smoothness of 
Operation, is equipped. 


Vesuvius 


Guaranteed to outlast the motor. Quality 
makes it— 


“The Indestructible Plug” 


$1.00 each, in round metal box. 





A. 


MOSLER 


PLUG 


plug for any motor. 
R.MOSLER & CO., New York, New York 



















































the rate generally adopted being 2 per 
eent. per annum. The general practise 
came about somewhat gradually. As soon 
as it became known that interest was paid 
on one elass of deposits, other classes 
equally as profitable expected it, until 
insurance companies, railroads, and cor- 
porations and all others who carried ac- 
counts of unusual size demanded and re- 
ceived interest on balances. The process 
then spread to smaller accounts, until 
finally bankers found it advisable to pay 
interest on every account that exceeded a 
modest minimum. Mr. Lynch has inter- 
esting comments on this subject, which 
will be of special interest to every one who 
keeps a bank-account subject to check: 


“The period during which this develop- 
ment was going on was characterized by 
the rise of the modern trust companies, 
financial institutions differing in character 
from any hitherto known. The trust com- 
pany was at first just what its name im- 
plied, a corporation authorized by law to 
exercise a great variety of trust functions, 
but without any banking privileges. It 
was not long before the handling of funds 
coming into the trust company’s hands 
through the operation of its powers sug- 
gested the receiving of deposits from its 
customers. When distributing legacies to 
the beneficiaries of a will what is more 
natural than that the money should be 
left on deposit subject to check, rather 
than that it should be paid out to be 
deposited in banks? For a time this 
function of the trust company placed it in 
a position intermediate between the com- 
mercial bank and the savings-bank, but it 
was not long before the trust companies 
began to take on purely commercial busi- 
ness and to make loans without as well as 
with collateral. The idea of the depart- 
mental bank was rapidly developed, and 
we now have trust companies doing com- 
mercial, savings, and trust business on a 
very large scale, and, in fact, numbered 
among the largest’ and strongest of our 
financial institutions. The trust com- 
panies had much to do with hastening the 
general adoption of a custom that was 
already prevalent. 

‘Instead of paying interest on balances, 


Helps You Keep Cool 


The Ivory Garter is so light 
that it is the ideal summer 
garter. Does not bind. 
Has no pads. It is cool and 
comfortable. 





U.S. PAT. OF FICE ae 


tee 





is made of the finest elastic and 
the fittings are put on without 
cutting the rubber strands by 
stitching. Has no metal. Can’t 
rust. Made ineight colors. Silk 
50 cts. Lisle 25 If your 
dealer hasn’t them, will send direct. 


cts. 


The Ivory Garter is Guaranteed 
Moncey Back if not satisfied. 
DEALERS: Order from your 
jobber or direct from us. 
IVORY GARTER CO. , Sole Mfrs. 


New Orleans 




























































































haunts bee tee ee ee, jis needed in every | the commercial banks had been in the 
sada eestor llamasmeegae habit of performing various services for RAR: SE A AS A RI ONS NED RE OT 
which no charge was made. ee 
. ° checks were accepted on deposit as cash; 
Take the Dirt Off With exchange was rm many cannons given ‘“‘T am one of 1,000,000 
AUTOMOB free; securities were accepted for safe- . 1099 
| AN ILE keeping, and documents in escrow were nnereee Girls 
i rT’ "7c 2 « “ - o belte ork < 
ZLU'T ey WASH | | ist'sinstt too cee cae schemata 
on the other hand, had from the beginning Caches Tenet. tay aumen 7 
ZIT is an auto cleanser that’s made a substantial charge from every ser- are so clean and legible that | 
real. It does the work in half vice, so that when the commercial banks they are often mistaken for | 
the time, at a fraction the cost naan 00, Haas Ss, Steerer, oa “My employer is just 
= jaune petition in the payment of interest they | as tiene tor Manik 
of garage cleaning. ZIT isa were placed at a distinct disadvantage. “Kopy as I am, be- t 
harmless liquid that gives a ‘During a long period of active business, | pers By San oo ' 
brilliant and durable polish with a good sg sg oa money, bank- | smudge. MultiKopy | 
. earnings have been in the main quite satis- < gives copies of last- 
to travel-stained cars. factory, in spite of the gradual increase ' 5 a ig np f 
Apply it with the Westfield in the price that we are paying for de- i ss at Me 225 } 
Junior Sprayer and rub off with posits. Without warning, a condition has carbon paper.’ t 
a cheesecloth—that’s all. arisen which is abnormal and _ without Insure the neatness . 
If your dealer doesn’t sell ZIT, precedent. The European War, the great peng tg e 
send us his name and $1.25 and war, created an unusual demand for the using MultiKopy ul 
we will send the complete outfit products of our fields, factories, and shops, I 
by parcel post. Guaranteed sat- which have been sold at very profitable W 
isfactory. prices. The usual balance between = ub : 
WESTFIELD CHEMICAL COMPANY one ane _- having ober stroy« d, " 
Westfield, Mass. the result has been an unusua increase 
‘ in bank-balances in this country. ae ARK “ 
are, of course, other causes contributing Fi 
to this result, among which we may men- Carbon Paper ay 
tion the state of uncertainty produced by Write us on your letterhead and we'll send ar 
the war in the minds of our own citizens. a Sample Sheet Free th 
While they hesitate about new enterprises F. S. WEBSTER Co. ye 
their capital remains in the form of bank- 334 Congress St., Boston, Mass. (1 
deposits. Whatever difference of opinion Makers of the famous STAR BRAND Typewriter Ribbons * 
there may be as to the cause, there can New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh of 
Ee be none as to the increase, and increased mi 
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deposits with no eorresponding increase 
in the demand for loans naturally lowers 
rates. This dropping of rates on loans 
has gone on for nearly two years, with 
no marked tendency toward a rise, until 
the bankers have grown accustomed to 
rates of from 214 to 314 per cent. per an- 
num for grades of paper that hitherto 
would have sold at from 4 to 5 per cent. 
The natural result should be a correspond- 
ing reduction in the rates paid on deposits, 
but such action has not taken place. In 
fact, at no time has there been more 
active solicitation for deposits with all 
the interest, free exchange, and other 
premiums that have hitherto pertained to 
such loaning of credit.’ 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 

“E. F.,"’ Elmhurst, Cal.—‘ Please answer the 
following: ‘The new century had beginning from 
the first day of January, 1900, or from the first 
day of January, 1901. Wi hy? 

The word century is defined as “One hundred 
consecutive years; a period of one hundred years 
in any system of chronology, especially in reckon- 
ing from the Christian era. In common usage 
jirst century means the years A.D. 1-100; second 
century, the years A.b. 101-200; and twentieth 
century, A.D. 1901-2000. The fifth century before 
Christ was 500-401 B.c. A century begins with 
the beginning of the first day in its first year and 
does not end until the close of the last day in its 
hundredth year. This mode of reckoning is often 
confused with the common mode of stating the 
age of a person. A person born at the beginning 
of the Christian era would be called one year old 
during his second year, that is, during the course 
of the year 2, two during the year 3, forty during 
the year 41, etc." 


“8S. J.,”” San Antonio, Tex.—* Please enlighten 
me on the origin of the word kike.’ 


The word kike is an adaptation from the Scot- 
tish keek, which designates ‘One who peeps; 
especially in the clothing trade, a person engaged 
by a garment-maker to obtain the latest styles 
from a rival concern that he may make up his 
goods in imitation, but for sale at a lower price.” 
It is used to-day in a derogatory sense indicating 
a low standard of honor. 

“H. C. W.,"’ La Grande, Ore.—‘‘(1) Please 
explain the following sentence, taken from Lord 
Bacon's ‘Essay on Atheism’: ‘None deny there 
is a God but those for whom it maketh that there 
were no God.’ (2) I have been challenged for 
speaking of Lord Bacon and told this is erroneous. 
Is this so?”’ 


(1) An interpretation of your reading is ‘‘ Only 
those who act as if there were no God are those 
who deny that there is one."’ ‘‘Maketh"’ in the 
sense used here for “act in a certain way." (2) 
The challenge to which you refer is based on 
false premises. You are as correct as was Lord 
Macaulay when he gave the title ‘‘Lord Bacon" 
to one of his essays, and when he referred to 
Lord Bacon in his ‘‘ History of England,” and as 
correct as John Henry Green, who did the same 
thing in his “History of the English People.” 
The standard “ Letters and Life of Lord Bacon” 
were issued by James Spedding in seven volumes, 
between 1862 and 1874. In 1861 Hepworth Dixon 
Wrote the ‘Personal History of Lord Bacon,” 
and followed it in 1862 with the “Story of Lord 
Bacon's Life.’ P. Woodward wrote the “Early 
Life of Lord Bacon" in 1902. Francis Bacon was 
appointed Lord Keeper of the Great Seal (1617) 
and Lord High Chancellor of England (1618) with 
the additional title of Baron Verulam. Three 
years later he was created Viscount St. Albans 
(1621). His contemporaries spoke of him as 
“the Lord Bacon,’’ and why not, since they knew 
of his elevation to the Lord Keepership? Ed- 
mund Gosse has explained that ‘Lord Bacon is 








daily from Chicago. 
trains, including the “Colorado Flyer,” 
on convenient schedules from Chicago, 


St. Louis, Memphis, Kansas City. 
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“Say, but this air is great! 
Just think what I have missed 
all these years by not Sum- 
mering in Colorado: 


f 9? 


So exclaimed a business man as he 
stepped out doors the first morning of 
his vacation in the Colorado’ Rockies. 
You'll say the same. 
weeks will do for you among these glo- 
rious mountains. 
Island superb trains, including the famous 


“Rocky Mountain Limited” 


Think what two 
Rock 


Go in comfort. 


Other 


excellent 


Automatic Block Signals 
Finest Modern All-Steel Equipment 
Superior Dining Car Service 


Hotels, boarding houses and ranches 
to suit any purse. 
ature tells you what to see and do and 
the approximate cost. 
fares all summer. 


Our illustrated liter- 


Low excursion 


Write today for interesting booklets. 


L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Rock Island Lines 


Room 730, La Salle Station, Chicago 








MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY 


The Thing for Trainsickness 
AT ALL LEADING DRUGGISTS 














Try to remember 
these letters. 


They are important to many people. 
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Guaranteed 
Tire Wi any Standard 
Sep Tee Wankel Tire. sold by 4 dealer or 
— to run 9,000 miles when cared ‘for the TIVE 
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way. This way renews the rub- 
ber and triples mileage.’ Mend 
tires by steam yourself with the 


POSITIVE vuvcanizer 








| have always been mighty in- 
| teresting people, and nobody 
| knows them better than Justin 
| McCarthy. He knows their past as thoroughly as he does 

their present, and when he tells all about both in his book, 

“Ireland and Her Story,” he makes a story which the 
critics unite in pronouncing “‘as fascinating as a novel.’ 
One might add that this brilliant little history is much more 
fascinating than many novels, and, better yet, ‘tis true. The 
price is only $1 postpaid, 


AGAIN, are celebrated for 

their rollicking humor and keen 

wit, Good stories of them are 

always welcome. Certainly when one of the cleverest of 

Irish storytellers brings out a book it can not fail to makea 

hit. Seumas MacManus is the present day Prince of Irish 

Storytellers, and his book, ** The Red Poocher,” has been 

greeted everywhere with such superlatives of praise that it 

is useless to try to quote them. May as well let every reader 

invent his own exclamations of delight when he closes the 
book. It can be had for 75 cents postpaid, 

through and through. When 


THE IRIS we want an ideal love story, 


we pick outa gallant, poetic, passionate Irishman and his 
blue-eyed colleen, and we are pretty sure to develop a love 
story fit to set to music or put upon the stage. There are 
always novelty, humor, tenderness, passion, and sometimes 
tragedy in them. Anna MacManus, sometimes known as 
“Ethna Carbery,” the wife of Seumas MacManus, was 
endowed with a rare insight into the character and nature 
of these people—her people. With the pen of an artist and 
a’ great love in her heart, she has written six beautiful, 
throbbing, magically appealing Irish love stories which now 
appear in the book, “* The Passionate Hearts,” a treasure 
for any one. The price is 75 cents postpaid. 

NEW YORK 


| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


ONCE MORE, are lovers 








1A Weeks Cruise 


-Over2200 mile trip 
Nie lcala e: hed 


on one of the big 
new Cruising ships 


Ulut}, 


ya @ 


Meals and 
Berth Included, 


“North American 
South "Amne@ibcadl 






the name by which contemporaries and succeeding 
generations have agreed to speak of the aggressive 
intellectuai reformer . who by etiquette and 
the rules of the peerage should rather be spoken 
of as Lord Verulam’’ (Chambers’s Cyclopedia of 
English Literature, vol. ii, p. 380). In his ‘‘Apo- 
phthegms,”’ Bacon referred to himself as “the 
Lord Bacon” and “the Lord St. Albans.”’ 

“R. M. T.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.—“If A in New 
York sells bill of goods to B in Chicago at $100 
jf.o.b. New York, does it mean that B will receive 
goods in Chicago at his store for $100, or is he 
obliged to pay freight on them from New York 





to Chicago depot, and also from depot to his 
store?’ 
“F.o.b. New York"’ means free on board at 


New York, so that goods sold in New York to a 
person in Chicago f.o.b. means that the seller will 
deliver the goods to the railroad company free 
from whatever part of the city in which his busi- 
ness may be, but that the customer in Chicago will 
have to pay the freight on them from New York 
to Chicago and the transportation from the rail- 





OS = 


land, Duluth or Georgian Bay Ports ‘and Return 


2,200 Miles of Beautiful Scenery, Shore Line, Islands, Rivers, Bays. 
all principal points of i interest—ample time to see, the sights. 
“So P. ger Service E 





ely 


Atlantic Liners. 


Steamer chairs and steamer rugs available. 


Produce. 


Write for pamphlet and full information about 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Co., 314 South Clark St., Chicago. 


Laasitae “Weekly Cruises from Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleve- 


Stops of sever il hours made at 
The New Ships “North American” and 
are equipped to give aservice equal to the best 
These magnificent steamships have many innovations for travel, comfort and amuse- 
ment—a ball-room, an orchestra. children’s open air playgrounds and deck games. 
Dining Service the Best a Master Steward and Chef Can 


12 Days’ Cruise, $75 — 3,600 Mile Trip 
The Lake Trips That Have No Equal 


287 Main St., 


come 


The 
scholastic 


“3. 2. wee. 
the meaning of the 
‘the question is purely academic.’ 
into general 
given in the dictionaries at my command.” 
meaning 
rules, 
conventional as 
academic proposition or discussion."’ 


road station in Chicago to his store. 


“Kindly give me 
in the phrase 
The word has 
signification not 


Marion, Ind.- 
word academic 


use, with a 
word is, ‘‘according to 
or usage; formal and 
practical; as, an 


of the 
customs, 
opposed to 
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expiration 
to any 
send 
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you have 
your 


All these are free 
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BEWARE 


authorizing them to represent us, 


of subscriptions 
one 
subscriptions 
order 
reason to suspect 
community 
your chief of police or sheriff, and the publishers, 
and arrange 


WARNING! 


OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the country 
subscriptions for 
We urge that no money be paid to strangers even 


popular periodicals, 
matter apparently 
and especially 
rates or a bonus. THE 
list showing dates of 
is never given out 
renewals. Better 

postpone giving 
make inquiry. If 
that the members of 
swindled, notify 


exhibit printed 
offer cut 
YIGEST mailing 


collection of 
direct, or 
you can 


for 
until 


are being 


another interview with the agent 


at which you can take such action jointly as 
may seem proper. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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| The Finest Summer Cruise 
|On the Atlantic Seaboard 


| V4 DAY siorinern iss (2° 


Visiting Foreign (merica 
equal in interest, novelty, and healthful- 


ness to a European cruise. Visiting 
HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, the land of 
Evangeline, and ST. JOHNS, Newfound- 
land, the Norway of America, via the 


s 

Red Cross Line 
steamships, STEPHANO 
., fitted with every con- 
venience and safety device. Cost of trip 
includes every essential expense. 7 days 
at sea and 5 in port. Splendid cuisine, 
orchestra, sea sports. Ship is your hotel 
for the entire trip. Reduced rates for 
superior accommodations, wy 4 and Oct. 
Write today for illus. booklet 6 


BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery Pl., 


won 


iT) | 
USE YOUR CAR OR USE OURS 


MOTOR TOUR EO." tyne. BOSTON 


xz 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Department 
TICKETS and TOURS 


We offer tours to Alaska, Japan, South America 
under personal escort. We arrange ao ndent 
Vacation fears anywhere at inclusive pric 
Write us about your plans 
66 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Inquire at any American Express office. 





DolhiuwoH0us 
GREAT WEST—ALASKA 


Pacific Coast Tours leave July and Aug. 


JAPAN-CHINA-PHILIPPINES 


Tours from Pacific Coast Aug. and Sept. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Peru, Bolivia Special Aug. 12 
Complete Tours Nov., Jan., Feb. 
Travel Service Absolutely the Best 

Send for Booklet desired 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto 


Outdoors In the West 


Alaska, The Yellowstone, California 
CRUISING CAMPING 
Hundreds of miles by automobile 


TEMPLE TOURS, 149 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


Pacific Coast and Alaska 
Tours every week visiting 
Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Yellowstone, 
California, Canadian Rockies and other 
resorts. . Alaska tours include Alaska 
Voyage, Atlin Lakes,: Yukon River, 
the Klondike, Seward and Cook Inlet. 
Expert-travel service. Stopovers ar- 
ranged anywhere. 
Also Tours to South America and 
Japan—China 
Send for Booklet Desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston 
New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 
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PERSONAL 
CASH—For any discarded jewelry; 
watches or diamonds; 
teeth. 
gold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
broken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our offer be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 432 F, Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


and escape salaried drudgery for life. 
the Collection Business. 
tle competition. Few same ap so prof- 
itable. Send for ‘‘Pointers’’ tod 
AMERICAN COLLECTION Sk RVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich, 


for any 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me: 3 
books with list of hundreds of inventions 
wanted sent free: 
vention: advice free. 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS 
through D. SWIFT being sold to big manu 
facturers. Write today for free 
needed inve ntions, 
D. Swit, 329 Seventh St. 


P ATENTS | THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Books: and advice FREE. Rates reason- 

able. Highest references. Best results. Send 

sketch or model for examination and opinion. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F St., W paieekte: D.C 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 
DUPLICATOR— 





OUR “MODERN’ 
YOURS FOR §2.40. No Glue or Gelatine. 
Always Ready. All Sizes. Free Trial. 
34,000 Users. Standard for 15 Years. Booklet 
Free. Sole Mfrs., J.G. Durkin & Reeves Co., 
339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


for any discarded false 
Send us any ‘diamonds, watches, old ! 


REAL ESTATE 


HIGH-CLASS SALESMEN WANTED 


The largest real estate concern in the 


| world is planning a national advertising cam 
paign to advertise their New York real estate 


{on subways projected, or 


CL 


| INSURANCE MEN 


as the best investment opportunity in the 
country. We control $10,000,000 of property 
now in operation, 
and are planning to take on a few high-class 
salesmen Positively no applications con 
sidered from men who cannot maintain their 
own personal expense while demonstrating 
their ability, but to such as are able to fulfill 
the requirements, a liberal contract will be 
made similar to the one under which our rep- 
resentatives are making as high as $25,000 


Learn |a year, and none under $3,000 Every 
Limited field; lit- | assistance given to men capable of making 
good, in the shape of a liberal individual 


advertising appropriation, and personal help 
in getting started. 

OD, HARMON & CO. 
Dept. M. A. 3 261 Broadway, New York 


Thirty-four acres adjoining city limits Miami, 
Florida, overlooking Biscayne Bay with 
bearing grape fruit grove and highest char- 
for photo- 


I help you market your in- | 2¢te" of improvements Write 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen | 8™@phs an d de scription of this and other 
. investments in Miami. Reference any bar k 
in Miami. ; : 
Petite chide Puiturs & WarinwriGut, Miami, Florida. 
book of 307 “ : 
and surpassing references. | A SMALL FARM IN CALIFORNIA will 
, Washington, D.C, | make you more money with less work. You 


will live longer and better. Delightful climate. 
Rich soil. Hospitable neighbors. Good roads, 
schools and churches. Write for our San Joa- 
quin Valley illustrated folders free 

SEAGRAVES, Gen. Colonization Agt., 


AT&SF Ry., 1937 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 


INSURANCE SALES LETTERS 


Open the way to new 
Many insurance 


business with sales letters. 
ice. 


salesmen are uane Hull's sales letter se: 
30 can or juest partic ulars 15LD. 
ILL i AM S. HULL, Madison, Conn. 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION AND STANDARDIZED MANU- 
FACTURING PERMIT REMARKABLY LOW PRICE 








HE prices of Maxwell Cars 
ae again reduced—$595 for 
touring car and $580 for the 
ister—effective July 1, 1916. 
nly the price ts changed—not 
car, 

eatly increased production 
es Our manufacturing cost 
car. 

tandardized manufacturing 
ly one Maxwell chassis— 
es possible further produc- 
economy. 

y reducing the price we also 
ce the selling expense. 

lus the Maxwell owner gets 
most actual intrinsic value 
lis expenditure. 

ar in mind that the Max- 
is the World’s Champion 
rance Car. Its genuine 
wh-and-through merit has 
established beyond ques- 
or doubt. 

ne Maxwell 


has lowered 


many records for gasoline and 
oil consumption. It is every- 
where recognized as one of the 
most economical cars to main- 
tain. 

These facts, considered along 
with the remarkably low price 
now quoted, make Maxwell the 
one big automobile value of all time. 





This announcement will be 
read by hundreds of auto- 
mobile dealers as well as pro- 
spective retail buyers. To 
those dealers who wish to 
know if there is any open 
territory, we will say that 
Maxwell sales contracts for 
1916-17 are being signed now 
by our traveling salesmen. 
There will be some changes 
—particularly in the allot- 
ment of territory. Therefore, 
interested’ dealers, wherever 
located, should write us now. 








WHAT THE MAXWELL 
PRICE INCLUDES 


Long-stroke, high speed, four-cylinder motor; 
20 to 25 miles to the gallon of gasoline (average). 

Irreversible steering gear; automatic motor 
lubrication by splash and pump; 500 to 1,000 
miles to gallon of oil. 

Thermo-syphon cooling. 

A running-in-oil clutch, so smooth as to 
make the driving of a novice as free from gear- 
clashing as that of a seasoned driver. 

Tall, narrow, racing-type radiator, Maxwell- 
made. 

Maxwell-made axles—I-beam front and semi- 
floating rear; heat-treated alloyed steel. 

Gasoline tank in cowl; short, accessible gas 
line to carburetor. 

_ Maxwell-made stream-line body, well finished 
in every detail. Deep, comfortable upholstery. 

30 x 3% tires all around, non-skid on rear; 
average life from 8,000 to 10,000 miles. 
Demountable rims. 

Tire carrier at rear, with extra rim. 

Substantial, Maxwell-made crowned fenders 
and linoleum-covered running boards. 

Electric starter, electric lights, electric horn. 

High-Tension Magneto, an independent 
source of ignition. 

One-Man top with quick-adjustable, storm 
proof curtains. 

Rain-vision, 
shield. 

High-grade speedometer. 

The Maxwell Touring Car is a full five- 
passenger car. Every Maxwell model seats 
comfortably the number of passengers which 
it is rated to carry. 

Compare these Maxwell features with 
those of cars selling at higher prices. 


adjustable, ventilating wind- 











FOR NEW CATALOG—This new book is different 


the ordinary automobile catalog. It not only illustrates 


cribes Maxwell Cars but it also tells an interesting 


about the Maxzwell Institution. 


Just write ( meg Y 


Address 


name and address and send ~—, A aaa to Dept. B 


Motor Company, Detroit, 


City and State 


Slaxwe 


Motor Company ’ Detroit .Mich, 





Name — 


(B) 





Burroughs Direct-to-Ledger Posting 
in the office of the Daniel Green Co. 
—Note ledger form above. 


Bue 
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Getting the 


Bookkeepers 


Over the ““Peak’’ 


Burroughs Direct-to-Ledger Posting makes heavy shipping 
seasons easy for the Daniel Green Company’s Accountants 


F you had looked into the book- 

keeping department of the 
Daniel Green Co. last December, 
you'd never have realized that 
they were handling the heaviest 
December in their history. 

The four big “‘Accounts Re- 
ceivable’’ Ledgers were all posted 
up to the minute and proved every 
day. 

Trial balance was securea on 
the first day of the month—and 
all was O.K. at the very first 
addition of the totals. 

Statements were mailed promptly, 
notwithstanding the unusually 
heavy business. 

Not Much Like Old Times 

In the old pen-and-ink days even 
extra help and overtime couldn’t 
keep up with the increasing 
demand for ““Comfy’’ slippers. 

No one knew just when state- 
ments would be finished and as for the 
trial balance, it might be any time up 

to the 20th. 
See How Easily It’s Done 
Now 

Just drop into the office any 
day in the rush season and look 
around. 

Over there by the window at 
the card-ledger desk, is Miss 
Stockell, the Ledger Keeper. (The 
Daniel Green Company uses 


-IGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS-SAVE VALUABLE TIME 


card ledgers. The Burroughs is equally 
applicable to card or loose-leaf ledgers. ) 

She’s posting from Unit Sales Sheets, 
Journal, Cash Received Book or Credit 
Memos. 


Posting Direct to the Ledger 


She inserts the card in the carriage of 
the machine, runs her fingers over the 
keys and puts the card back in place. 
She knows it’s right. Dates are printed 
automatically. ‘The machine adds the 
debits, subtracts the credits and auto- 
matically computes and prints the new 
balance. Terms and invoice numbers 
are indicated on the sheet by symbols. 

As she replaces the cards she offsets 
them in the tray. ‘Then goes back and 
runs off the totals of old and new bal- 
ances, getting absolute proof of posting. 


Statements Out Two Weeks 
Earlier 

Making out statements is child’s play 
compared to the old system. Date, 
amount, special characters indicating 
terms, and total are all printed by the 
Burroughs, which also does all the 
adding and subtracting—and, of course, 
does it correctly. 

The credit man says collections are 
better and accounts easier to watch. 


Models to Fit Any Business 


There are 98 models of Burroughs 
Machines covering the needs of every 
business, large or small. 

You can reach a branch office by tele- 
phone or through your banker; or 
write to the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company at Detroit, New York, 
Atlanta, Kansas City or San Francisco. 
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Welch’ 


’ » The National Drink 


T’S NOW that the folks, both big 
and little, most appreciate the 
cooling, thirst-quenching goodness of 
Welch’s. It is now that they have 
most need for the tonic q’ ality of the 
luscious Welch premiun -price Con- 
cord grapes. 


There’s no reason to stint on Welch’s, 
either. For it is inexpensive if you'll 
serve it in plain or carbonated water, 
in ginger ale or lemonade. And there’s 
a surprising number of delicious, sat- 
isfying drinks to a single bottle. 


Be sure you get Welch’s. Buy it 
by the Bottle, 10c and up. 


If for any reason you cannot obtain 
Welch’s of your dealer, we will ship a trial 
dozen pints for $3 (express prepaid east of 
Omaha). Sample Junior, 10c by mail. 
Write for free booklet, “*Going to Market’’ is a new home game for little Ng ra. i 


folks or grown-ups. Send 10c in stamps for your set. NZ Fror 


ce ” . _ Fee 
Welch Ways —ninety- Welch’s won the Gold Medal—highest } " C encore 
: ’ award—at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 4 ope wee 
nine ways to serve Welch’s. How could it have been otherwise? bs, RR cee Weicn cakes 
WESTPIELD. . | 


Canadian Plant, St. Catharines, Ontario 


“eg 
Ors 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westlield, VY 
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